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RY8TAL PALAOE.— THIS DAY. — GRAND 


SUMMER CONCERT, at 3.0. 


DLLE. TITIENS will Sing “ Roberto, tu che adoro” 
(“Roberto ”), in the trio from ‘IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO,” and the 
part of Leonora in the finale to ** LORELEY ” (Mendelssohn). 


ADAME TREBELLI-BETTINI will Sing “ Nobil 
Signor” (* Ugonotti,”) in the trio from “IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO,” 
and in the duet from “IL TROVATORE.” 


‘DLLE. SINICO will Sing “ Ah, fors’ é lui” (“ Travi- 
ata,"") and in the trio from “IL MATRIMONIO SEGRETO.” 


DLLE. SANZ will Sing “0, mio Fernando” (“LA 
FAVORITA.") 


ft mmo BAUERMEISTER willSing “Come per me 


Sereno,” (“* SONNAMBULA.”) 


Neate: NICOLINI will Sing “Salve Dimora” 
N pfu FAUST"); and in the duo from “IL TROVATORE,” with Madame 
re 1. 























IGNOR VIZZANI will Sing “Tu m’ami, ah! si” 
kJ (“LA ZINGARA"). 


IGNOR FOLI will Sing “Viene la mia Vendetta” 
iat ee BORGIA”’), and in the duo, “Suon a la tromba, (*‘ PURI- 








IGNOR SPARAPANTI will Sing “ Eri tu” (“ BALLO 
IN MASCHERA"), and in the duo, “ Suon a la tromba,” (“* PURITANI”). 


Ts ORCHESTRA will Play the Overture to “DER 


FREISCHUTZ" and “ SEMIRAMIDE.” 


f te CRYSTAL PALACE OHOIR will sing part-song, 


“O hush thee” (Sullivan), and finale to “‘ LORELEY " (Mendelssohn). 


= DUOTOR, Mr. MANNS. 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 


DRURY LANE. 
Third appearance of Mdlle. MARIE MARIMON. 


Ts EVENING (Sarurpay), May 13, will be per- 
formed Bellini's Opera, LA SONNAMBULA. Elvino, Signor Fancelli; Il 
Conte Rodolfo, Signor Agnesi; Un Notaro, Signor Rinaldini; Allessio, Signor 
Casaboni ; Lisa, Mdlle, Bauermeister ; Teresa, Mdlle. Cruise ; and Amina, Mdlle, 
le on (her third ag in England), To which will be added the 
Second Act of the Ballet, G iselle ; ou, les Wilis, Albert, Francesco; Hilarion 
M. rti; Le Prince, M. 
Berta Linds; and Giselle, Mdlle. Katti Lanner, 

Conte NEXT WEEK. 

uesday Next, May 16, Meyerbeer's grand Opera, “‘ LES HUGUENOTS,” Raoul 
di Nangis, Signor Nicolini ( second s rance) ; De Cosse, Signor Sinigaglis; 
Tavannes, Rinaldini ; Coprifaoco, Taser Caravoglia ; Il Conte di San Bris, 
Signor agaess Tl Conte di Nevers, Signor Sparapani ; De Retz, Signor Rocca ; Meru, 
Signor ¢ Marcella, Signor Foli; Margherita de Valois, Mdlle. Iima de 
ve % — Rog Trebelli-Bettin Dama d’Onore, i an 
ie. Titiens. Incidenta! Divertissement w supported 
Malle, Fioretti, Malle. Blarche Ricois, and the corps de ballet, 

. ae AP me sete we crag ge 
xtra »— Thu ext, Ma: . 

Director of the Music and Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
mine doors will open at Eight o'clock, and the Opera will commence at half-past 


talls, £1 18, ; Dress Circle, 10s, 6d. ; Amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 6s. ; 
0 TA ang Pad be obtained of Mr. Bailey, at Her 
It ind ee sila. @, open daily from 10 to 5; also of the 














Ar JULIUS BENEDICT’S ANNUAL GRAND 


MORNING CONCERT, Frorat Hatx, Covent Garden, Wepnespay, May 
31st (under the Immediate Patronage of the Royal Family), at which all the principal 
artists of the Royal Italian Opera, and the most eminent talent, both vocal and 
instrumental, will appear. Full programme Monday next. To secure the few 
remaining Stalls, 21s. each, and Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d., immediate application wil 
be necessary at the principal Libraries and Musicsellers ; Mr. Austin’s Ticket Office ; 
— the Box Office of the theatre; and at Sir Julius Benedict’s, 2, Manchester Square, 





RS. JOHN MACFARREN has the honour to an- 
nounce to her Pupils and Friends that har GRAND MORNING CONCERT 
will take place in Sr. Guoncs's Hatt, on Tuurspay, May 25th, from half-past 
Two till Five. Vocalists—Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Banks, and Miss Edith Wynne ; 
Miss Annie Sinclair, Miss Jessie Royd, Miss Harmon, Miss Marion Severn, and Miss 
Julia Elton ; Signor Gardoni, Mr. George Perren, Mr. Maybrick, and M. Jules Lefort. 
Pianoforte, Mrs, John Macfarren. Clarionet, Mr. Lazarus. Violoncello, Herr Daubert. 
Contrabasso, Signor Bottesini, Conductors—Signor ALBERTO Ranpecorsr, Herr Ganz, 
and Mr, Wattsr Macrarrey. The Pianoforte by Erard. Sofa Stalls, 7s.; Balcony, 
3s,; Area, 28.; Admission, 1s. Tickets may be obtained at Austin’s Office, 28, 
Piccadilly ; Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street ; and of Mrs. John Macfarren, 
15, Albert Street, Glo’ster Gate, N.W. 


NEXT WEDNESDAY. 
OYAL ALBERT HALL.—SACRED HARMONIO 


SOCIETY. Conductor—Sir Micuam. Costa. On Wapnespar Evewixe 
Next, May 17th, c; the Rovat Atsgrt Hatt, Kensington, will be repeated Haypy’s 
“ CREATION.” a kg eng Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Lewis Tickets, 3s., 5s., 7s., and 10s. 6d. each; at 6, 
Exeter Hall; the Royal Albert Hall ; and principal Musicsellers. 


Usper toe Patrowace oF 
Her Serene Highness the Princess Edward of SAXE WEIMAR. 
The Duchess of WELLINGTON. 
The Duchess of ROXBURGHE. 
The Marchioness of WESTMINSTER, 
Lavy SUSAN VANE TEMPEST. 


ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN’S GUITAR RE- 
CITAL will take place on Wepnzspar, May 17th, 1871, at the Bastnoven 
Rooms, at Three o'clock precisely. M  Pratren will play Selections from 
the compositions of the celebrated Writers for the Guitar, Giuliani, Sor, Leonard 
Schultz, and her own, and Giuliani’s three rondos for two Guitars. Artists—Miss 
Lina Glover, Miss Roselli, Herr Reichardt. The Orpheus Glee Union, under the 
direction of Mr, W. J. Fielding. Mulle. Alma Hollaneder, » Mr. Hargitt. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d; Reserved Seats, 15s.—To be had at Madame 
Residence, 38, WelbeckStreet, Cavendish Square, W. 


RR LEHMEYER has the honour to announce that 

his ANNUAL MORNING CONCER Tiwil! take place on Wepnzspay, the 14th 

ung, at St. Gzoncr’s Hatt, when he will be assisted by some eminent artists. 

For lars, and also all Engagements fer Concerts, address to Herr Lehmeyer, 
4, Street, Bedford Square. 


FRANCESO BERGER'S 


MADAME BERGER-LASCELLES’ 


EVENING CONCERT, 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 
MAY 15th, 


and Madame Berger-Lascelles; Herr 
Herr 








PRaTrEN's 











le. Corani, Miss Katherine P: 
Nenapioms M. Waldeck, and Mr. Harley 





. Hark ; Signor Sivori, Lidel, Mr. 
M. Francesco eer, and Bignor Bottesini, Conteotors Mr, Loni 
| and Signor Randegger. Stalls and Reserved Seats at ; 
Cock's, New Bond Street, 
REMOVAL. 


ADAME ARABELLA GODDARD begs to inform 
her Pupils and Friends that she has REMOVED from Upper Wimpole Street 
Lodge, 49, Finchley Road, St, John's Wood. ' 


ABRIVAL, 








ERR REIOHARDT has Returned to town from the 
Continent, Address, Thurloe Cottage, Thurice Square, Brompton, 
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\ ALEXANDRE BILLET has the honour to announce 

« that he will. give a PIANOFORTE RECITAL, at St. Georce’s Hatt, 
Langham Place, on THuRsDAY, May 18, 1871, at Three o’clock precisely. M. BILLET 
will be assisted hy—(Violin) Signor Sivori ; (Viola).M. Goffrie; (Violoncello) M. 
Paque. Vocalists, Miss Muir and M, Waldeck. Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Reserved 
seats, 5s.; Front Gallery, 2s. 6d.; Back Gallery, 1s. Tickets may be obtained of 
Messrs, Lawuporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street ; Cuapret. &Co., 50, New Bond 
Street ; OLLIvisR, 39, Old Bond Street ; and at St. George’s Hall, Regent Street. 


R. SYDNEY SMITH’S SECOND PIANOFORTE 


RECITAL, Sr. Grorce’s Hatt, May 17th, at Three. Artists—Mdlle. 
Florence-Lancia, Messrs. Lazarus, -Henry Holmes; Burnett, and Sydney Smith. 
Tickets at the Hall, and of Mr. Sydney Smith, 45, Blandford Square. 


R. AUSTIN’S ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT.— 

St. James's Hall.—Wednesday next, May 17. Tocommence at 8 o'clock, 

Mdlle. Titiens, Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Haydee Abrek, Miss Ellen D’Alton, 

Miss Jenny Pratt, and Madame Trebelli-Bettini; Signor Mor‘ami, Mr. Maybrick, 

Mr, George Perren, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Flute, Herr Sauvlet; Pianoforte, 

Miss Clinton Fynes and Mr. F. H. Cowen. Conductor, Sir Julius Benedict. 

Coote and Tinney'’s Chamber Band. Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d. ; family ticket (to admit 

five), £2 2s.; area stalls, 5s.; balcony stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; area, 2s.; 

admission 1s. Tickets to be had of Mr, Avstix, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly, 
and of all music publishers. 








“MAY.” 
\ ISS JESSIE ROYD and Miss MARION SEVERN 
l will sing Henry Smart's popular duettino, “ MAY," at Mrs. John Macfar- 
ren’s Grand Morning Concert, on Thursday, May 25th. 
\ R. EMILE BERGER will return to London for the 


Season on the 22nd of May. All communications to be addressed to 244, 
Regent Street, London, W. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 
R. NORDBLOM (principal tenor of Madame Parepa- 


Rosa's Opera Troupe) will sing, by desire, the popular romance, “ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU?” on Monday, the 15th May, at Madame Berger-Lascellrs ; 
Grand Evening Concert, Hanover Square. a, 


R. HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
announce to his Friends and Pupils his RETURN to Town.—66, Seymour 
Street, Portman Square, W. 

















REMOVAL. 


M R. FRANK ELMORE begs to announce that he has 
REMOVED to 30, Colville Square, Notting Hill, W., where all letters respect- 
ing engagements for Oratorios, Concerts, and Lessons in Singing must be addressed, 





' ’ 
R. HENRY LESLIE'S CONOERT, Sr. James’s 
Hatt, Taurspay Eventne Next, May 18th. ENGLISH SONGS, GLEES, 
AND PART-SONGS. At Eight o'clock. Artists—Madame Sinico, Miss Emma 
Charlier, Madame Patey, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Muller (his 
First Appearance in England), Signor Foli, Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir. Harp solo, 
Mr. A. Lockwood. Glees will be sung by Messrs. Lord, Phillips, Gilby, Mellor, 
and Hubbard. Accompanists, Mr. J. G. Callcott and Mr. John 0, Ward. Conductor— 
Mr. Henry Leste. Stalls, 6s.; Family Ticket (for Four), 21s.; Balcony, 3s.; 
Area, 2s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets at all Musicsellers, and Austin’s Office, St. 
James's Hall. 


LASGOW.—CITY HALL.—SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING CONCERTS. (Conducted by the Directors of the Glasgow Abstainers’ 
Union. Mr. James Arrurg, Secretary.) The EIGHTEENTH SEASON com- 
mences next September, to arrange for which Mr. Airlie is now in London, and 
may be communicated with at Angus’ Hotel, 23, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


ADAME RUDERSDORFF begs to announce that 


she will return to England on Saturday, the 27th inst., on the termination of 
her engagement at the Triennial Festival of the Handel and Haydn Society, to be 
held at Boston, in America, this day, 13th, and to-morrow, May 14th. All 
applications respecting engagements to be made to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New 
Bond Street, London, W. ° 


R. W. H. CUMMINGS begs to announce that he will 
return to England on Saturday, the 27th inst., on the termination of his 
engagement at the Triennial Festival of the Handei and Haydn Society, to be held at 
Boston, in America, on this day, May 13th, and to-morrow, the 14th. All appli- 
cations respecting engagements to be made to Mr. George Dolby, 52, New Bond 
Street, London, W. 











R. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) is open to 


Engagements for Concerts, Oratorio, and Operetta.—55, Berners Street, W. 


ISS LINA GLOVER, the Irish Cantatrice, will sing 

Vincent Wattacr’s “SONG OF MAY,” and Wetuincton Guerusey's 

popular Waltz aria, ““ THE NAIDES," at Madame Pratten’s Concert, Beethoven 
Rooms, Wednesday, May 17th. 


“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
M GEORGE PERREN will sing Ascuur’s popular 


romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” (by desire) at Mr. Austin’s 
Evening Concert, St. James's Hall, May 17th. 


“TI NAVIGANTI.” 
ISS KATHERINE POYNTZ, Mr. NORDBLOM, 
and Mr. HARLEY VINNING, will sing Ranpgcoer's trio, “I NAVI- 
GANTI,” at Madame Berger-Lascelles’ Grand Evening Concert, 15th May, at the 
Queen’s Concert: Rooms. 


RAND MARCH. By Dr. FERDINAND HILLER. 
Composed expressly for and performed with the greatest success at the opening F 

of the London International Exhibition, Now Ready. Pianoforte solo, 5s.; duet, 

6s. ; post free half price.—Metzler & Co., 37, Great Marlborough-street, London, Ww. 


PUPILS WANTED. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 


Professor of Music, is desirous of obfaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter. 
Apply to Mr. L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 























“I NAVIGANTI.” 


ISS EDITH WYNNE, Sienyorn GARDONI, and 

M. JULES LEFORT, will sing Ranpeccer’s celebrated trio, “I NAVI- 

GANTI" (“The Mariners"), at Mrs, John Macfarren’s Grand Morning Concert, 
May 25th, at St. George's Hall. 


“ MARINELLA.” 
IGNOR GARDONI will sing Ranpeceer’s admired 


new song, “*MARINELLA,” on Thursday, May 25th, at St. George’s Hall, 
at Mrs. John Macfarren’s Grand Morning Concert. 


R. M. ASCHER, the new Gentleman Soprano, is open 
to Engagements for Public and Private Concerts for the Season, Address, 
M. Ascher, 34, Grosvenor Road, Highbury New Park. 


RANCESCO BERGER will play “JE REVE A 

TOI,” and, for the First Time, his new “* BANJO REVEL," at his Evening 

Concert, Monpay, May 15th, Hanover Square Rooms.—Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, 
New Bond Street. 














MADAME RUDERSDORFF. 
pf sbens RUDERSDORFF has sung the following 


Compositions at the Boston ( America) Musical Festival :—‘*MEDEA,’* GRAND 
SCENA:;" “ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” (Cradle Song), ‘‘BENEATH THE 
BLUE TRANSPARENT SKY ”’ (Venetian Song), composed by ALBERTO Ray- 
pgGGer. London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ISS FLORENCE ANDREWS and Miss GER. 
TRUDE ANDREWS ey go of Mrs. J. Holman Andrews) give Lessons 
on the Pianoforte and Instruction in Singing.—Address, 38, Welbeck Street, W, 
on Miss Gertrude Andrews can accept an engagement as leading Soprano ina 
oir. 








ORGANIST. 
ANTED, at Midsummer, fora Parish Church in a 


beautiful part of North Devon, a Musician, to undertake the duties of 
Organist, He must be of good abilities, a Churchman and a Communicant, able to 
train a choir and play a first-class organ. This would be found a most desirable 
sphere for a man of real, genuine musical talent, whose heart is in his profession, 
Apply, giving references, stating age, salary expected, &c., to Rey. M. D. D. C., 
Northam Vicarage, near Bideford, North Devon. - 





Just Published, 


“A WILD MARCH DAY,” 
BASS SONG. 
The Poetry by COOMBES DAVIES. 
The Music by ALFRED J. SUTTON. 
Price 4s, 
Weekes & Co., Hanover Street. 





Now Ready, 
VARIATIONS ON MENDELSSOHN'S 


“O HILLS, O VALES,” 


By Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Published by Novetto, Ewer, & Co., 1, Berners Street. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER, 

London: Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS,. 
LYON & HALL, 

WARWICK MANSION. 

New Edition. : 
HARP MUSIC BY CHARLES OBERTHUR. 











HARP AND PIANO. 8.D 
CHUR DE L'OPERA“NORMA” .. .. «1 oe ue BC 
HARP SOLO. 
TROIS MELODIES .. fr i oe sa oe es oe . 80 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE STORY ON WHICH DER FREISCHUTZ IS 
FOUNDED. 


By A. W. Ampros.* 





(Continued from page 252.) 


The author is extraordinarily successful in his description of the 
walk at night, and the casting of the bullets. ‘‘'The moon was 
on the wane, and of a dark red colour, as it rose above the horizon. 
Grey clouds scudded along, cevasionally obscuring the scene, 
which soon afterwards was again suddenly lighted up by the 
rays of the moon, The beeches and aspens in the forest resembled 
ghosts, while the silver poplars seemed to Wilhelm like white 
apparitions beckoning him back. He shuddered—the fact of the 
picture’s falling down a second time struck him as the last warn- 
ing of his guardian angel previous to the latter’s leaving him.” 
The author continues for some time in this tone ; stage-carpenters 
and stage-pyrotechnists would not find much for them to turn 
to account in what he says. If we compare the directions con- 
tained in the libretto for the stage-carpenters, with the unearthly 
things which Wilhelm sees and hears in the forest, we cannot 
fail to be amused at perceiving how Kind has exaggerated and 
painted everything in the most glaring colours. But Weber 
was able to turn this to very good advantage in his ‘* Wolfsglen ” 
music, protesting when Gropins derived his “horrors” from 
the mere strife of the elements, and wished to represent the 
ghost business as springing from the fancy of Caspar and Max. 
Weber knew the public. Apel is such a miser that he does not 
even let off a ‘‘ thunderstorm,” which by the way, is a variety on 
the 22nd November, like the nightingales which ‘enjoy the 
night air” in Agatha’s grand scena—and it must be the 22nd 
November, because Caspar says: ‘‘ To-day, the sun enters the 
sign of the Archer,” &c., &c. ‘ 

On arriving at the cross-road, Wilhelm goes to work exactly 
in the manner he has heard described in Father Bertram’s 
narrative. The glare of his fire attracts fluttering forest birds ; 
pale clouds bearing all kinds of fantastic shapes float past. In 
one of these shapes, Wilhelm with horror fancies he sees the form 
of his dead mother. A little crook-backed old woman comes up, 
and fumbles after the dead men’s bones within the circle. Wil- 
helm recognizes in her a crazy beggar accustomed to hawk twirl- 
ing-sticks, ladles, etc., about the neighbourhood. ‘‘ Give me the 
bones, and I will give you a nice little spoon ; give me that skull; 

‘what do you want with such rubbish?” she croaks in regular 
witch’s-style. As Wilhelm remains silent, she goes off with the 
words, ‘ ‘To-morrow, at eventide, I, yes, I, shall be your bride.” 
A carriage then rattles up, preceded by out-riders, who complain 
of the obstacle in the middle of the road, and order Wilhelm to 
get out of the way. He suspects it is all a delusion, and does not 
answer. The out-riders holloa out and tell their companions to 
ride without more ado right over the fellow, if he will not make 
room; but, as the carriage thunders along towards Wilhelm, it 
rises in the air and disappears in a tornado, which breaks off the 
tops of the trees and strews them all about. (There is sense in 
this ; there is none in Kind’s four fiery wheels which roll across 
the stage.) Wilhelm has scarcely got a third through the task 
of casting the bullets, when he hears the clock in the village 
steeple strike; one quarter ; two, three, four quarters! Petrified 
with horror, he waits for the full hour to strike; but nothing 
more is heard. It was another illusion; a glance at his own 
watch shows that scarcely half-an-hour has elapsed since he 
began. A wild boar suddenly rushes out of a thicket, and Wil- 
helm hastily snatches up his rifle ; but on this occasion, also, it is 
nothing more than a phantom which has alarmed him. He now 
hears Kutchen’s voice in the forest ; the young creature is anxiously 
calling to him ; he sees her fleeing in consternation from the old 
ladle-hawker. The wooden-legged soldier gets in Kiitchen’s 
way. Wilhelm, who has just cast the sixty-third bullet, is about 
to rush out of the circle and hasten to Kiitchen’s assistance, when 
the clock strikes midnight, and all the lying forms vanish. 
Instead of them, Wilhelm beholds a horseman ride slowly up ona 
black steed. ‘The horseman stops before Wilhelm and says, 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 








‘*You have gone through the ordeal well.” Wilhelm makes an 
impetuous gesture for the horseman to go on. ‘+ You are bolder 
than such as yourself are accustomed to be,” the horseman 
remarks, with a mocking laugh. ‘Take the bullets; sixty for 
= and three for me ; the former hit, the latter deceive. Good- 

ye; when we meet again, you will understand me.” He goes 
away. The trees under which he has halted sink down, like so 
many heaps of withered branches. But, gracious Heaven! what 
an unpretentious demon is this black horseman compared to 
Samiel, who, at the word “Seven,” appears with a hubbub as 
though the end of the world were come! On the day of the 
hunting-party, Wilhelm does wonders with his bullets: the 
Prince’s representative cannot praise him sufficiently. It is only 
out of respect for the old custom, and for form-sake, that Wilhelm 
has to shoot a turtle dove, which is perched upon a pillar. “For 
Heaven's sake,” exclaimes Kitchen, “do not fire at it, Wilhelm. 
I dreamed last night that I was a white dove—my Mother tied a 
ring round my neck ; then you came, and my Mother was covered 
with blood!” The Prince’s representative endeavours to re- 
assure her, and Wilhelm fires. At the same moment, Kiitchen 
falls with a loud scream to the ground. ‘“ What a strange girl !” 
exclaims the Grand Ranger, raising Kitchen; but a stream of 
blood flows down her face ; her forehead is shattered, and the rifle 
ball is lying in the wound. Near at hand stands the wooden- 
legged old soldier, and cries with a demoniacal and sarcastic 
laugh, “Sixty hit, three deceive!” Bertram and Mother Anna 
do not long survive Kiitchen’s loss; Wilhelm ends his days in a 
madhouse ; the phantom of the old beggar-woman prophesied 
correctly. The reader will remark that as it was impossible for 
an audience to sit out the casting of sixty-three bullets; and as he 
wanted to preserve the diabolical rhyme, Kind changed it into: 
‘* Sechse treffen, sieben affen,” which is wrong and meaningless, 
It oughs to be: ‘Sechs treffen, die siebente ifft.” But this is 
not the worst alteration Kind has introduced into Apel’s original 
story. 

The latter, as the reader may perceive from the above short 
sketch, has a really magical character, and in its development 
a significance which is unfortunately altogether wanting in the 
libretto of the opera. It is a comical notion that in the tale of 
the Gespensterleugner the enlighted lawyer Gerstensalt, is ex- 
ceedingly irate with the Gespensterbeuch generally, and more 
especially with the tale of Der Freischiitz, (of which he vainly 
seeks a natural explanation), Every one can judge for himself 
what Kind has added and changed. ‘The merry Aennchen 
(instead of Mother Anna), whom he wants for a second soprano, 
and Kilian the King of the marksmen, are his creations; the 
mysterious wooden-legged old soldier and the unimportant young 
Huntsman Rudolph, are melted down into the wicked Caspar. 
The exposition of the shooting match belongs to the librettist. 
While, in the story, Wilhelm is the principal figure and Kiitchen 
plays only a secondary part as an indispensable victim, decidedly 
the most important part in the opera is given to Agathe. We 
must confess that Kind’s additions and alterations are, consider- 
ing the object in view, very judicious—always excepting the 
Hermit, at whose appearance in the parody, Staberlals Freischiitz, 
Max Staberl rightly exclaims with horror: ‘ That’s the Hermit 
from Der Freischiitz ; I know him! turn him out! he is a stupid 
ass!” In the opera the greatest importance is attached to an 
element to which in the tale scarcely any allusion is made ; 
I mean the religious element, that is to say : religious as religion 
was understood in the romances of the period. But the ominous 
Hermit might have been spared. So pure a being as Agathe, a 
being of whom even Samiel, the emissary of Hell, says in the 
Wolfsglen, ‘‘That he had no power over her,” can defy the 
magic bullet even without the rose wreath. The conclusion of 
the opera might, perhaps, be rendered more effective than it is at 
present, if Agathe were not touched by the bullet at all, and 
Caspar made from the very beginning, as a deceiver deceived, the 
victim of the Prince of Lies—such a change would not at all 
effect Max. In those times, however, pious anchorites were as 
plentiful as blackberries; the Hermit as the agent of Heaven is 
in this instance contrasted with Samiel, as representing Hell. The 
success achieved by the composer of Der Freischiitz turned the head 
of the librettist, who acted in a manner worthy of his name; I do 
not mean after the manner of authors, but after the manner of a 
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child.* He could not conceal his envious yearing for notoriety 
even from Weber. In vain did Weber seek to pacify him ; Kind 
remained in the sulks to his dying day. Long after Weber’s 
death, he published a book all about himself, and called it the 
Freischiitz Buch ; it was a little Pantheon erected by him to him- 
self. He brings, for instance, under the notice of Weber and the 
world the fact that Gluck, when setting Quinault’s Armide, said : 
‘‘ What is the use of musichere? These verses are themselves 
music!” Whether this argument is sufficient to establish the 
harmoniousness of such verses as: ‘‘Schon entziindet sind die 
Kerzen, zum Verein getreuer Herzen,” or: ‘ Tiuscht das Licht 
des Monds mich nicht,” is a matter of doubt; at any rate, such 
verses remind us of the celebrated line in the ballad of the Prague 
poet: ‘Und des Papst’s Wille ward erfiillt,” which it is impos- 
sible to pronounce without a spasm in the chest, far less sing. 
Yet Kind is indebted for his little bit of immortality solely to 
that Carl Maria whom he reproaches with having taken for him- 
self four quarters—the lion’s share—of the glory. Who knows 
anything at the present day of all the talented literary geniuses 
who flourished then at Dresden, and who—to borrow Weber’s 
biting but splendid expression—“‘ could not hold ink.” Theodore 
Hell, Arthur von Nordstern, the chezy, that Mdlle. Therese out 
of the Corner who played the harp, ill-treated in oil colour 
Raphael and Coreggio, wrote clever notices in the evening paper, 
and so on, the Dalai Luma of those sprightly wits, the im- 
mortal minstrel of the Urania! Who ever thinks of them 
now? Friedrich Kind would willingly have achieved a second 
success like that which he obtained with his Der Freischiitz, 
and for that purpose wrote some more opera books. He spoiled 
his story: Die Unterirdischen into a libretto, under the title of 
Die silberne Birke—Kaliwoda in Donau-Eschingen hopped nicely 
upon the lime-twig, took, in 1847, the opera of Die silberne 
Birke to Prague, brought it out and found it to be a failure, a 
result equally due to the book and the score, which, though 
conscientiously written, was not felicitous. A second libretto: 
Die Siidseefahrer, oder die Verlobung auf Malaway, was in vain 
offered by Kind to various composers ; it remained unset to music 
for the same reason that Don Abbondio’s housekeeper remained 
unmarried : ‘+ Per non aver trovato mai un cane che la volesse.” It 
is Weber's music to Kind’s book which puts the musical Der 
Freischiitz on an equality with, or a higher level than, the original 
story—and Kind, who has smuggled his way into immortality in 
the wake of Carl Maria, ought to have thanked Heaven for such 
a companion, instead of feeling injured and wrapping himself up 
in his poetic pride. 

——0 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This society gave its second oratorio performance in the Albert 
Hall on Wednesday week, the work selected being Haydn’s Crea- 
tion. A large audience attended, and seemed to enjoy the physical 
comfort of the building and the coup d’cil it presented, not less 
than the music to which they listened. The soloists were Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas—artists who from their high standing and entire familiarity 
with the work to be done, left no doubt of success as regards the 
popular airs in Haydn’s well-known oratorio. Each singer was 
applauded, and each did the best possible under circumstances 
not wholly conducive to a perfect result. Upon the rendering 
of the choruses we need not dwell, while the band is assumed on 
such occasions—not without reason—to be all that heart can 
wish. Sir Michael Costa conducted. We may add that those 
who expected Haydn’s work would better suit the acoustics of the 
building than did Mendelssohn’s Elijah were disappointed. The 
orchestral details were equally indistinct, and the reverberations 
proved as mischievous in the one case as in the other. Plainly, 
therefore, the Albert Hall, as a concert-room, isa failure. Hear- 
ing music there is analogous to viewing pictures through a fog, and 
no amount of letter-writing can alter the disagreeable fact. 

THADDEvs Eee. 








_ *The reader has met this joke before. He must remember that ‘ Kind” 
is the German for “ Child,” see supra, page 251. As the nigger said to his 
Master, upon the latter's reproving him for again being in a state of 
inebriation : “Some drunk, Massa, same drunk! ” 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The operas last week were Linda di Chamouni (third time), La 
Sonnambula, and Fidelio. The extraordinary success achieved by 
Mdlle. Marie Marimon, in the character of Amina, has been 
briefly recorded. The second performance of Za Sonnambula, 
on Tuesday night confirmed the favourable opinion unanimously 
expressed on the occasion of the new lady’s début, It is not always 
safe to put implicit trust in first impressions ; but we are much 
deceived if Mr. Mapleson has not discovered in Mdlle. Marimon 
an operatic ‘‘ star” of real magnitude, 

The performance of Fidelio was, on the whole, one of the finest 
in our remembrance. That a thorough musician like Sir Michael 
Costa should take more than common interest in such an opera as 
that of Beethoven is not astonishing ; but on Saturday night the 
conductor and his orchestra surpassed themselves. Two out of 
the four overtures were given—the one in E, No. 4, as prelude 
to the first act, and the great overture in C, generally entitled 
‘s Leonora, No. 3,” as prelude to the second. Both were admir- 
ably executed, the latter especially in such magnificent style that 
it was followed by a storm of applause, which did not subside 
until the opening notes of the introductory slow movement were 
heard again. Long and elaborate as is the Leonora overture, it 
was listened to from beginning to end by the entire audience with 
eager interest. If a word of criticism may be permittedin speak- 
ing of so fine a performance, we might suggest that a trumpet 
would be more effective, as well as more legitimate, than a cornet, 
for the flourish behind the scenes, All through the opera the 
playing of the orchestra was of the same quality ; and how much 
Beethoven has given his executants to do no amateur need be told. 
The chorus, too, was for the most part excellent ; but it always 
seems to us a pity that no one can be found equal to the task of 
delivering the second theme in the chorus of Prisoners (the solo 
in G) as Beethoven designed it. The contrast is far more 
beautiful, and the effect greater in proportion, when the phrase is 
allotted to a single tenor voice, instead of to a company of tenors, 
as is too frequently the custom. 

We are not going to describe for the twentieth time the 
Leonora of Mdlle. Tietjens, the one Leonora now remaining, 
the Leonora who may be said to divide with Sophie Cruvelli 
the mantle of Schroeder Devrient. Enough that on no previous 
occasion has this genuine artist displayed more enthusiasm in her 
delineation of a character which for its adequate presentment 
asks higher gifts than perhaps any other in the lyric drama. 
The splendid soliloquy, the duet with Rocco in the grave, the 
quartet of the pistol and the trumpet (cornet again?), and the 
rapturous interview between Leonora and her husband, once 
more united, each and all, made their mark as of old. ‘That so 
long as Malle. ‘Tietjens is among us the attraction of Fidelio will 
not be permitted to die out, we may look upon as certain. It 
would, indeed, be a pity if such a masterpiece of genius were 
again to be set aside for an indefinite period. And yet Beethoven 
could hardly have dreamt that his opera would ever be brought 
out on the Italian stage, still less that it would ever become, as 
it has actually become, a stock-piece in the Italian lyric repertory. 

The audience on Saturday was evidently an audience with ears 
attuned to music. From the vigorous and brilliant overture, 
‘* No, 4,” to the last finale, a noble and imposing climax, piece 
after piece was keenly enjoyed. The tuneful quartet, in canon, 
for Leonora, Marcellina, i acquino, and Rocco (Act 1), extremely 
well sung, received its customary “encore.” Many other pas- 
sages which do not always elicit their due share of attention 
were warmly carr aay and, among the rest, the trio (full of 
Mozartean touches) for Leonora, Florestan, and Rocco, which 
comes so opportunely to dissipate the gloom of the dungeon-scene. 
But, ex uno disce omnes. owever agreeable the task, seeing 
that there is nothing to criticise, and all to praise, we cannot again 
discuss Fidelio, number by number. Signor Vizzani’s Florestan 
surprised many besides ourselves, Like others before him, this 
gentleman was compelled to transpose the second movement in 
the great air of the dungeon scene, where the oboe plays so con- 
spicuous a part; but he otherwise sang it remarkably well. 
Klsewhere—as for example in the trio already mentioned, and in 
the duet with Leonora at the end of the second act—Signor 
Vizzani acquitted himself with no less ability than zeal, acting, 
moreover, with real intelligence. Madame Sinico hag for some 
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time been recognized as the best of Marcellinas, and never showed 
herself worthier such recognition than on the occasion under 
notice. Signor Agnesi, as Pizarro, is in many respects excel- 
lent, and his familiarity with the music unquestionable. One 
might imagine, indeed, that, Frenchman though he be, he had 
had frequent opportunities of playing the part. Signor Foli’s 
Rocco preserves all the characteristics which have hitherto 
distinguished it. ‘The dramatic conception is good, and the music 
is well suited to the rich and capable voice of the young American. 
Signor Rinaldini is afair Jacquino ; and Signor Caravoglia does 
all that in him lies for the Minister. 

The opera on Tuesday night was the Sonnambula, the second 
performance to which we already made reference. On Thursday 
Fidelio was repeated. To-night we are again promised the 
Sonnambula, which certainly encourages a belief that Madlle. 
Marimon’s success is genuine. 

ccna iiniiasiae 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


La Traviata, the Barbiere, Guillaume Tell (with the last act 
omitted), Dinorah and Rigoletto, were the operas last week. Of 
the Traviata we have already spoken, and there is nothing new 
to say about Mdlle. Sessi’s impersonation of the heroine. Fur- 
ther than this, when it is stated that Signor Naudin, one of the 
most versatile and serviceable of tenors, replaced Signor Urio in 
the part of Alfredo, and that Signor Graziani replaced Signor 
Rocca in that of the elder Germont, all has been said that is 
requisite. It was the first appearance for the season of both 
these popular favourites, and each had a reception in accordance 
with his deserts. A new discourse upon the 7raviata will hardly 
be expected of us. Nor would it be necessary to say another 
word about the Barbiere of Rossini, but for the fact that Signor 
Mario being indisposed, the part of Count Almaviva was confided 
to Signor Bettini—-another versatile and useful tenor, who, as 
usual, proved his competence to undertake any character in any 
opera on the shortest possible notice. 

Meyerbeer’s fresh and exquisite pastoral, Dinorah, invariably 
welcome on its own account, is doubly so when the forlorn and 
half-demented heroine is represented by Madame Adelina Patti. 
Of this very attractive performance we have had more than one 
occasion to speak, and need only now reiterate our opinion that such 
an example of acting and singing combined—acting, for pictu- 
resqueness not to be surpassed, singing, for neatness, fluency, and 
unaffected expression hardly to be equalled—is, at the time being, 
arare phenomenon, In Madame Patti’s Dinorah we lose sight 
of the personal individuality of the actress, and think of nothing 
but the character she is pourtraying. The art of concealing art 
could scarcely find a happier exemplification. ‘The execution of 
the music, which contains some of the most graceful, touching, 
and spontaneous melody that ever came from the pen of its highly 
gifted composer, is precisely what it was last year, from the 
tranquil lullaby, ‘* Sicarina, dorm’ in pace,” to the receding strains 
in the ‘* trio of the bell,” murmured by Dinorah, as she slowly 
treads the winding path up the rock in pursuit of her pet goat 
(Act I.), and from the brilliant ‘‘ Shadow song,” with its plaintive 
introduction (Act II.), to the end, comprising the heroine’s 
gradual restoration to reason (Act III.). Upon things so familiar 
there is no need to dwell. Our opera-going readers will be satis- 
fied to know that Madame Patti’s Dinorah is, as before, one of 
her most finished assumptions, and that the enthusiasm it excited 
the other night was as great as on any previous occasion. ‘The 
‘‘ Shadow Song” being uproariously encored, the quick movement 
was repeated ; and even then theaudience were not satisfied with- 
out twice calling back the favoured artist. Signor Graziani’s 
Hoel, as all connoisseurs who have witnessed it are aware, is one 
of his most carefully elaborated performances. Signor Bettini’s 
Corentino is clever, though by no means equal to the Coren- 
tino of Signor Gardoni, and, as a piece of acting, somewhat 
exaggerated. Humour comes naturally, or not atall ; and Signor 
Bettini, not quite humorous by nature, exerts himself over much 
to appear humorous. Nothing could be better than the First 
Goatherd of Mdlle. Scalchi, who gave the air with chorus (Act 
II.), composed by Meyerbeer, in 1859, expressly for the late 
Madame Nantier Didice, to perfection. In the idyll which is the 





by Signor Tagliafico, and that of the reaper, by Mr. Wilford 
Morgan, the duet of the goatherds, by Mdlles. Scalchi and Madi- 
gan, and the impressive prayer, ‘Gran Dio, padre nostro,” in 
which the four combine their voices, were heard with the usual 
satisfaction. We know of nothing more fresh and beautiful in 
modern opera than this idyll, with which Meyerbeer arrests but 
at the same time gratefully relieves, the progress of the not always 
too clearly intelligible dramatic action of the most charming, and 
in some respects the best, of all his operas. Signor Vianesi pre- 
sided in the orchestra. About the admirable skill with which 
Dinorah is put on the stage at Covent Garden we have spoken 
over and over again. 

The opera on Saturday night was Rigoletto—Verdi’s master- 
piece, as is now generally admitted. The Gilda was Madlle. Sessi ; 
the Maddelena was Mdlle. Scalchi; Signor Mongini played the 
Duke of Mantua; Signor Graziani once more threw all his ear- 
nestly conceived dramatic significance into the part of the unhappy 
Jester, the traditionary characteristics of which, nevertheless, 
would seem to have departed with Ronconi; and the convenient 
bravo, Sparafucile, found an old and experienced representa- 
tive in Signor Tagliafico, The marked effects were produced by 
Malle. Sessi and Signor Mongini, in the duet of the second act, 
ending with the animated ensemble, ‘‘ Addio speranza ed anima ;” 
by Mdlle. Sessi and Signor Graziani, in the duet which constitutes 
the finale to Act II. ; by Signor Mongini, in ‘“‘ Ladonnaé mobile” 
(encored) ; and, last and best, by Mdlles. Sessi and Scalchi, Sig- 
nors Mongini and Graziani, in the splendidly dramatic quartet, 
‘Bella fiyglia dell? amore” (also encored). The performance, 
conducted by Signor Bevignani, was generally excellent. 

On Monday (Signor Mario being indisposed), instead of Faust, 
we had Rigoletto again, the part of the Duke (Signor Mongini 
being very indisposed) falling to the ever ready Signor Bettini, 
who acquitted himself eagerly. On Tuesday Don Giovanni, 
with Signor Cotogni (Mr. Faure being indisposed) as the hero, 
and a new Donna Anna in the person of Mdlle. Fabbri (more of this 
in our next). On Thursday the Figlia (Mdlle. Sessi) was repeated, 
followed by the stereotyped second and third acts of Masaniello. 
Last night Madame Patti was to appear as Desdemona (Otello). 
To-night Faust, with Signor Mario, M. Faure, and Madame 
Carvalho. 


Lerrsio.—Herr R. Wagner stayed here a few days lately. The 
“ Kaisermarsch ” was performed under his conductorship. 

Pracue.—Herr Julius Schulhoff has been offered the Professorship 
of “high” pianoforte playing at the Conservatory, on the following 
terms: an annual salary of 2,000 florins, and several months’ leave of 
absence every year. He has not yet sent in his answer.—Herr R. 
Wagner’s Meistersinger von Niirnberg has just been successfully pro- 
duced. 

DrespeN.—The foundation-stone of the new Theatre Royal and 
Operahouse was laid on the 26th ult. Contrary to general expecta- 
tion, the process was performed with an utter absence of state cere- 
monial, not even the Intendant-General considering it worth his 
while to be present. According to report, the architect, Herr Hanel, 
sent a letter to request Dr. Papst to write something in the shape of a 
blessing or consecration, but Dr. Papst asserts he received no such 
letter; consequently, the architect’s request remained unheeded. 
Herr Hinel, surrounded by a number of fellow architects, builders, &c., 
advanced to the stone, and deposited in a leaden case the debates of 
the Landtay on the building of the Theatre, a piece of one thaler, and a 
piece of five-new-groschens, struck in 1871, together with a ——- 
representing, in three compartments, the old Theatre Royal, its burn- 
ing and its ruins, Herr Hanel then lifted his hat, his example being 
followed by all those round him, and read as follows :—*‘ To-day, the 
26'h April, 1671, at eleven o'clock a.m., this foundation-stone of the 
new Court Theatre was laid by the architect and his subordinates 
charged with carrying out the work, according to the plans of Pro- 
fessor Dr. Semper, now in Zurich, and in presence of his son, Herr 
Manfred Semper, who is one of those engaged in seeing the plans duly 
carried out. May God bless the task of erection, and grant that it te 
quickly and successfully accomplished.” This document bore the 
signatures of Herren Uanel, Johns, Korner, Semper, Kettner, and 
Dienemann, and was deposited with the other cbjects in the leaden 
case. Herr Hanel then took the hammer, and, giving the stone the 
three customary blows, pronounced the words: “In the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” Herren Kettner, Korner, 
Johns, Kriiger, Weiss, and Papst, having done the same thing, the 





Prologue to the last scene of the opera, the song of the hunter, 


proceedings terminated. 
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MR. CHARLES HALLE’S RECITALS. 


Mr. Charles Hallé’s “ Pianoforte Recitals” may be looked upon 
as a kind of appendix to the Monday Popular Concerts, following 
annually close upon them, and with a similar object in view. 
‘The chief difference is that Mr. Hallé is his own sole pianist 
during the entire series of performances—eight in number. Few 
who care to hear the works of the “classical” pianoforte com- 
posers played as this versatile gentleman plays them are likely to 
object. A more diligent and conscientious professor, one with a 
more extensive and varied repertory at immediate command, could 
scarcely be named. On three different occasions Mr. Hallé has 
confined his programmes exclusively to the solo sonatas of Bee- 
thoven, introducing them successively in chronologicalorder, from 
‘Op. 2” to“ Op. 111.” This wasappropriately the case last year, 
the centenary of the great composer’s birth. At other times we 
have had all the pianoforte solo pieces of Schubert (by which, of 
course, is meant all that are published), including the 11 grand 
sonatas and the unfinished sonata entitled, by Schubert's German 
publishers, ‘+ Jeliquic.” In addition to these, Mr. Hallé has pre- 
sented many examples of Weber, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, 
and Stephen Heller, among comparatively modern composers ; 
not a few from Clementi and Dussek, their immediate prede- 
cessors ; a good deal of J. S. Bach, a good deal of Mozart, and 
something of Handel and Scarlatti, besides an occasional specimen 
of Hlaydn. Other composers might be cited, but we have cited 
enough ; and it seems almost ungracious to ask why one who has 
done so much, and so well, should have left men like Woelfl, 
Steibelt, G. F. Pinto, J. Field, Hummel, F. Hiller, and Sterndale 
Bennett, almost entirely in the shade. 

Last year being the centenary of Beethoven’s birth, Mr. Hallé, 
as we have said, limited his ‘ Recitals” to works by that greatest 
of all composers for the pianoforte. This year the scheme, 
although Beethoven enters largely into it, is different. Mr. 
ITallé now offers his subscribers not only pianoforte solos, but 
concerted music into the bargain. ‘Thus we are promised the ten 
sonatas composed by Beethoven for pianoforte and violin, in 
addition to other works in the same form by Mozart, Dussek, 
and Mendelssohn. ‘The solos are to be selected from the writings 
of acknowledged masters in all schools, from Bach and Handel to 
Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Sterndale Bennett, &c.—at least so 
says the prospectus. ‘The first ‘ Recital,” which was held as 
usual in St. James’s Hall, brought together an unmistakably 
music-loving audience ; and the programme was just what Mr. 

Halle’s announcement would have led one to expect. Not only 
Beethoven, hut Schubert and Schumann, were represented—and 
eac), atter his kind, represented favourably. 

ihe * Recital” began with Schubert's sonata in A minor, “ Op. 
#2," one of the thre sonatas which so much excited the 
Imagination of Schumann, Schubert's most enthusiastic admirer. 
How Mr, Hallé plays this truly poetical work nobody who has 
heard lim play it at the Monday Popular Concerts need be 
reminded, His execution of the last movement especially—a 
characteristic allegro vivace —is remarkable for accuracy 
and vigour. ‘This was the most important of Mr. Iallé’s solo dis- 
plays—the others consisting of Schumann's “ Arabesque” in C 
major, and two of the same composer’s so called ‘* Novellettes” — 
the first alone, though an earlier composition than either of its fol- 
lowers, a genuine specimen of the master. The most attrac- 
tive performances of the day, however, were not those for 
pianoforte solus, but those for pianoforte and violin, in 
which Mr. Hallé enjoyed the co-operation of Madame 
Norman Neruda, who appears to be thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Beethoven's earlier music. Nos. 1 and 2, 
from the set of three sonatas dedicated by Beethoven to 
Antonio Salieri (Op, 12),were chosen for the occasion. 
These sonatas, written at the age of 29, plainly shadow forth 
the mature genius of their composer, who was able to stand side 
by side with Mozart before he had absolutely revealed himself as 
‘* Beethoven.” But they are well known, and need no descrip- 
tion. Fresh and vigorous as is the Sonata in D (No. 1), we can- 
not fail to note a marked advance in the onein A (No. 2), which 
comprises the beautiful, and even at the period of its composition 
strikingly orizinal, * Andante pit tosto allegretto.” Tow both 
Sonatas were played by Mr. Charles Hallé and Madame Neruda, 





his accomplished partner, we need not say. The audience 
evidently relished both, but seemed most thoroughly pleased with 
the middle movement, already referred to, of the Sonata in A. 
It is worth observing that neither of these sonatas contains an 
example of the ‘ Scherzo,” which Beethoven developed out of the 
ancient minuet, and in the ready invention of which he surpassed 
all other musicians. 

Songs by Beethoven and Stradella, carefully given by Miss Alice 
Fairman, and accompanied on the pianoforte by Herr Lehmeyer, 
agreeably diversified the programme. 

The second Recital was to take place yesterday. 


—_o—- 
NO CASE—ABUSE PLAINTIFF'S ATTORNEY. 


The following letter appeared recently in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts:— 


“ Sir,—Will you allow me a little space in your valuable columns to 
state my personal impressions of the six concerts in aid of a National 
Training School of Music, in the hope that it may serve a good end. 

“ | occupied an excellent seat for thoroughly appreciating the music ; 
and, as a subscriber, let me take this opportunity to express to the com- 
mittee my best thanks for providing me with so good a place. I 
listened with pre-resolved attention, and I must say during the whole 
of the first part I felt puzzled. Whilst piano, and especially pianissimo 
parts, were not only distinctly audible, but left nothing to be wished 
for in their most delicate modulations, forte and fortissimo parts were 
sounds without proper distinctness, and what is more, did not seem 
loud enough; and I had at first the impression that the orchestra was 
not large enough for the Albert Hall, But how could I reconcile with 
this, that those soft and tender notes of the singing, those delicate 
movements, legato and staccato, on the piano were all faultless? I 
listened with the greatest attention to see if there was an echo or a 
reverberation. 1 could not detect either. Whilst I was cogitating 
these matters in my mind, in the interval between the first and second 
parts, a sudden idea struck me}; I rose from my corner seat in the 
arena, walked a couple of steps to the base of the amphitheatre, closed my 
eyes, and listened. 1 fancied 1 was standing on the seashore, and that 
L heard the rushing of the waves when a strong breeze is blowing. It was 
not at all like the humming of voices, ‘he puzzle was now explained 
to my mind, after what 1 had experienced besides during the previous 
hour. 

“ Visitors kept on coming in fully up till nine o'clock. Three or four 
seats on my left and in the front of me were unoccupied for nearly 
three-quarters of an hour. The boys who vended the programme took 
care that they should be heard, and were pushing their trade during 
the whole time. On my right two gentlemen stood for a considerable 
time, talking with subdued loudness, Behind me two ladies and a 
geutleman were talking with genteel loudness the whole hour through, 
except during pianissimo parts—for all the world like a drawing-room. 
Now, fancy, the majority of 5,000 persons having a comfortable chat, 
and their voices going in genteel crescendo with the music, and the 
riddle is explained why the loud parts of the music became often com- 
paratively indistinct. Faney, again, when pianissimo parts are played, 
peo holding their tongues, and you will know why they were 
faultless, 

“ No architect, no engineer, no scientific genius in acoustics, can cure 
this, If at a concert, as in the drawing-room, a little pleasant con- 
versation is carried on whilst a little music is going on, then the larger 
the hall the greater the failure. 

«That overture of the Freischiitz, at the mention ot which people 
speak with enthusiasm of Sir Michael Costa’s conducting, and of the 
performance of his orchestra, seemed to be lost. Ladies and gentlemen 
were only just coming in, and everybody walked and everybody talked, 
as a matter of course. 

“The second part was much better in that respect than the first. 
Perhaps many ladies and gentlemen took a rest. i felt especially 
interested in the performance of ti: violin, and the Adagio was to 
my mind a piece which particularly tested the capacities of this hall. 
All the delicacy of the bowing could be fully appreciated. It is not, 
however, my intention to criticise the performance, because I felt per- 
fectly satisfied with the whole concert, and with the hall, All the 
fault was with the audience.—I am, &c., A Sussoriper.” 


Breakrast,—Epps'’s Cocos.—GrateruL AND ComFortinc.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gazette remarks :—* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately tlavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: James Eprs & Co., Homreopatnic Chemists, London, Also 
makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beycrage, 
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THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 


The 217th anniversary festival of the Sons of the Clergy was 
held on Wednesday afternoon under the dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, with the customary full choral service which has for so 
longa time added to the importance and interest of the occasion. 
Few of our readers need be informed about theorigin and design of 
this admirable charity, which, founded in 1655, and incorporated 
some years later by Royal Charter, under Charles II., has been 
so widely and consistently instrumental for good. The influence 
of the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, instituted from the 
first chiefly, if not wholly, with the object of affording salutary 
aid to the widows and orphans of those clergymen who, among 
the most diligent labourers in their inestimable sphere of action, 
are also among the least generously remunevated, is increasing— 
gradually, it may be, but surely, year by year. Last year, we 
are informed, the society, by means of pensions and donations, 
“assisted nearly 1,300 individuals—clergymen, their widows, 
aged single daughters, and children.” ‘To enter for a moment 
into statistics, we may cite froma recent report an explanation of 
the views to which the charitable operations are precisely directed. 
These are—‘‘to afford continuous or occasional assistance to 
clergymen of the Established Church in England and Wales, 
when in need, from mental or bodily infirmity, the reverses of 
fortune, or the heavy expenses incidental to large families, or 
from any other cause of impoverishment beyond their own con- 
trol; to grant pensions to widows of clergymen, and donations 
to widows in temporary difficulties, ineligible for pensions; to 
grant pensions to maiden daughters of deceased clergymen upon 
attaining the age of 45 years, and donations to unsuccessful 
candidates and other single daughters under the age of 45, 
incapacitated by want of health from earning their own main- 
tenance; to apprentice clergymen’s children, orphans or not, 
to schools, professions, and trades; to assist in their education at 
schools or colleges, and to provide outfits for them on being 
placed out in the world.” Further, it may be added that clergy- 
men in full orders, residing in England or Wales, and licensed 
to a cure of souls, are entitled to the benefits of the charity, 
which, it is gratifying to learn, have been largely exercised in 
this direction. With the wish to serve, as far as lies in our power, 
a cause in every way so deserving of support, we add the last 
paragraph of an appeal on the part of the Governors, which, 
together with the printed order of the service, was in the hands 
of the congregation on Wednesday afternoon :— 

“Tt is especially desired to raise the amount of the pensions to the 
widows and aged single daughters of deceased clergymen, of whom 
there are 712 receiving pensions from £15 to £25 per annum, and the 
Governors feel confident there must be many wealthy and benevolent 
individuals who would be happy to assist in so just and good an object, 
did they know the extent of the pecuniary distress and consequent 
suffering and privations into which a large number of excellent ladies 
are thrown by the death of husbands and fathers, whose life incomes 
as clergymen afforded no means of laying by a provision for their 
widows and orphan:.” 

The congregation was, as usual, large, entirely filling the 
space under the dome. ‘The procession up the nave, of the Lord 
Mayor and civic dignitaries, received by the members of the 
choir, the clergy, the committee and stewards of the Festival, the 
Bishop of London being among the visitors, took place at the 
accustomed time and in the accustomed manner. Prayers were 
intoned by the Rev. J. H. Coward, and the Lessons read by the 
Rev. 'M. B. Cowie, both minor Canons of the cathedral. 

The full cathedral choral service is invariably a conspicuous 
feature at these celebrations ; and it is but just to add that the 
musical performance, noticeable for its improvement last year, 
gave further signs of progress on Wednesday. ‘The conductor was 
again Mr. Winn; and the choir, as on previous occasions, was made 
up of delegates from Her Majesty’s chapels Royal, Westminster 
Abbey, St. George's Chapel, Windsor, Canterbury, Winchester, 
Eton College, the ‘Temple, Lincoln’s-inu, St. Andrews, Wells- 
street, &c. Of course the Suffrages were sung to Tallis’s “ Fes- 
tival use,” as they have been time out of mind, and are likely to 
be, until something better is produced. ‘The Psalms (53, 54, 55) 
were chanted to Attwood's graceful tune in E flat. ‘Ihe service 
was a new one, in I) major, by Mr. Henry Gadsby, a young 
English composer, who is continual! y making progress, and who, 





in his present setting of ‘‘ Cantate Domino” and “‘ Deus Misereatur’”’ 


(‘*Oh sing unto the Lord” and “God be merciful”—the 98th 
and 67th Psalms) has afforded fresh proof of rare ability. ‘The 
members of the choir took evident pains with this new music, of 
which, had we the space at command, we would willingly speak 
in detail. There were three anthems—Dr. Croft’s well-known 
‘** God is gone up with a merry noise ;” Mr. Goss’s, in F major, 
“The glory of the Lord,” a masterpiece in its way ; and, after the 
sermon, the tenor solo and chorus, “ Blessing and honour and 
glory,” from Spohr’s oratorio, The Last Judqment, in which the 
solo passages were extremely well delivered by Mr. Kerr Gedge, 
principal tenor of St. Paul’s. As usual, the musical proceedings 
were under the superintendence of Mr. John Goss, assisted by 
Mr. George Cooper, his constant and able associate, who, as 
final voluntary, played, ina masterly manner, J. S. Bach’s grea 

Prelude and Fugue in E flat (** St. Anne’s.” 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. J. C. Miller, D.D., 
vicar of Greenwich and canon of Worcester, who took for his text 
Isaiah viii., 65—‘* Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it,”—and 
whose lengthy and earnest discourse was principally an argument 
in many branches against the disestablishment of the Church of 
“england, commencing with a reference to the recent debate in the 
House of Commons. 

The dinner was held, as of old, at the Merchant Taylor's Hall, 
Threadneedle Street. ‘The Lord Mayor presided, and the Bishop 
of London, the Bishop of Hereford, the Bishop of Llandaff, Canon 
Miller, D.D.; Dr. Currey, Master of the Charterhouse ; Sir 
F. Lycett, Sheriffs Jones and Owden, Mr. Under Sheriff Crosley, 
the Archdeacon’ of Westminster, the Rev. Mr. Chrichton, and 
several other clergymen, were also present. 

The Chairman, in proposing the health of the President of the 
society, the Archbishop of Canterbury, expressed his great regret 
at the absence of the most reverend prelate, and dwelt at some 
length on the nature of the assistance given by the institution, 
observing that the number of clergymen in England and Wales 
exceeded 20,000, and that a large proportion of them on an average 
had only £100 a year when on actualduty. ‘The toast was responded 
to by the Bishop of London, with whose name, in the absence of the 
President, it was associated. The right rev. prelate took occasion 
to say in the course of his remarks that he saw no danger to the 
Church of England except such as might arise out of her own 
internal discords and the neglect of their duty on the part of her 
ministers, adding that there never was a time when the clergy 
laboured more faithfully and perseveringly in their vocation than 
the present. He also advocated in earnest terms the cause of the 
charity. ‘The ‘“ Health of the Lord Mayor” was next proposed, 
and several other toasts followed, including ‘“ the Health of the 
Treasurers of the Corporation,” the Rev. Dr. Vivian, Mr. Pownall, 
and Sir 'T. ‘Tilson. 

A collection was made in aid of the charity at the Service at 
St. Paul's Cathedral in the early part of the day, which amounted 
to £119. The amount received at the dinner itself was £1,129, 
both sums being independent of one of £674, contributed by the 
stewards at the festival. ‘The total sum reccived from voluntary 
contributions, as distinguished from income derived from pro- 
perty and real estate, was announced to be £4,119. 





LLL aNnannnnwnwmnwn 


IMPROMPTU TO “BENWELL.” 
“ Saum Cuique.” 
How hath the little busy Ben 
Been wasting half an-hour, 
To demonstrate with feeble pen 
His utter lack of power ! 
As Fate denied poor Benwel. brain 
To figure as a wit, 
His wild attempts are all in vain, 
Lx nihilo nihil fit. 
Metrum 1s Parvo.* 
; * Query—Parvum in multe,—(A. 8. 8.) 
eee eae eae eer 
CorenuaGen.—Marschner’s Timpler und Judin has been produced 
with unusual success at the Theatre Royal—As Herr R. Wagner's 
Lohengrin proved a hit, there is some talk of bringing out anotier of 
his operatic works, 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


REGENT STREET AND PICCADILLY, 





MR. CHARLES HALLE'’S 


Pinnoforte Recitals. 


R. CHARLES HALLE has the honour to announce 
that the remaining PIANOFORTE RECITALS of his ELEVENTH 

SERIES will take place on the following Afternoons :— 
Faipay, May 19, | 


Fray, June 9, 
Trourspay June 15, 


ange lh Tuurspay June 22. 
u . 


Fripay, June 2, 


THE THIRD RECITAL 


WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 19TH, 1871, 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 
PART I. 


Sonata, in G minor, Op. 34, No. 2, for Pianoforte .. 
Mr, Cuarces HAtve. 


Clementi, 

Sone, “* Fatima” .. os = rs . ve Weber. 
Mille. Draspt... 

Sowata, in F, Op. 24, fur Pianoforte and Violin... si .. Beethoven. 

Mr, Cuartes HaL_e and Madame Norman Nerupa. 


PART II, 
Schubert, 


. Hiller. 


Fantatsig-Sonata, in G .. xe oS ie os 
Mr. Cusrtes Hate. 
Sona, “ Gebet” ¥ - ie a 
Mdlle. Draspit. 
Granp Sonata, in A, Op. 30, No. 1, for Pianoforte and Violin .. Beethoven, 
Mr. Cuarves HAtie and Madame Norman NgRvupDA. 


Accompanist - - 
Sofa Stalls .. 7s. Balcony .. 38. Area 1s, 
Tickets at Cnappett & Co.'s 50, New Bond Street; Mitcnet.’s 33, Old Bond 


Street; Ox.ivier’s, 39, Old Bond Street; Keitn, Prowse, & Co.'s, 48, Cheapside 
Hays’, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings ; and at Austin's Ticket Office, 38, Piccadilly. 


BIRTH. 
On Saturday, May 6th, at Glasgow, the wife of Emitz Berger, of a 


son. 
DEATHS. 
On April 27th, at his residence, Posilippo, near Naples, Siatsmonp 


Tuaxsene, the famous pianist. 

On May 8rd, at Montpelier Square, Brompton, ExizaneTs, widow of 
the late Wittiam Hawes, Esq., of Her Majesty's Chapel Royal and 
Adelphi Terrace. 


- Herr LeuMerer, 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Joun Sr. Joun Jones.—Porpora was born at Naples in 1687. Of course 
he was contemporary with Llandel. On all his other points Mr. John 
St. John Jones is wrong. 
Benwet Bexwett Bexwe.tv.—Mr. Benwell Benwell Benwell asks, 
‘“ How is that when any composer copies Spohr, he always reproduces 
Spohr? Is it because tradesmen insist upon all imitations been 
spohrious?” This is clearly not to he answered, (or not to be answered 
clearly), inatreath. All we can say is—po:sibly. 
Tomas Vivian Epat.—Mr. Eliason, it is true, still resides at Frank- 
fort ; and it is equally true that Schindler—* lami de Beethoven” —was 
there in 1856; but in all else Mr. Edge is wrong. 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MuIscaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It ts requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


Che Hlusical World, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MAY 18, 1871. 


PROTECTED TALENT. 
UR American cousins, having just begun to “ feel their 
feet” on matters musical, and growing awake to the 
fact that their country is the E] Dorado of artists who can 
take with them a European reputation, are raising the well- 

















worn cry of “Protection to Native Interests.” In other 
words, they want to encourage indigenous talent, by a 
prohibitive league against talent which grows elsewhere. 
We English, of all people, should sympathize with the 
feeling underlying this desire; for are not our native 
musicians depressed and obscured by the swarms of 
foreigners who come to us year by year, settling on every 
acre of our little island, and cutting out the home-grown 
article by help of John Bull’s stupid preference for a 
“ Signor,” a “ Herr,” or a “ Monsieur ?” Indeed, we have 
far more reason to cry out than Cousin Jonathan. We are 
an old country, with a music of our own, such as it is, and 
with a by no means poor inheritance of musical fame to 
preserve and hand on to the next generation. It is other- 
wise with the “States.” There a national form of art has 
yet to be created, and the introduction of foreign elements 
is simply an increase of ingredients in that seething-pot out 
of which American music will one day come, distinct in 
material and flavour. But though we suffer more than our 
cousins, we are in no such great danger of wincing absurdly. 
Everybody knows that in America the theories advocated 
by the late Lord George Bentinck are still held to embody 
the essence of politics—economic wisdom. It is thought, 
even in this advanced stage of the 19th century, that 
to protect native industry by a tariff on foreign com- 
modities is to benefit the nation at large; and hence 
we need feel no surprise when American musical jour- 
nalists require that home-made singers and players should 
be looked after in a similar manner, with a view to the 
general good of Americanart. A writer in the Philadelphia 
Amateur—one of the most efficient representatives of 
Transatlantic music—makes this demand very explicitly in 
an article headed, “ Tariff on Talent.” He begins by as- 
suming the wisdom of protection, so that, reading his 
exordium, it is necessary to remember the public for whom 
he writes. Says our friend :— 

“ By a tariff is understood a lawful duty levied upon foreign goods 
or commodities, in the interest of protection. It is only wise when it 
does protect. Jt is admitted to be right and requisite the world over ; for 
there is no nation that does not endorse it when practicable. It has no 
opponents save those foreign to the interests of the people in whose 
behalf it is ins:ituted ; in all respects it is eminently a national measure. 
In this country it is especially prominent.” 

Without stopping to enquire whether the sentence in 
italics is absolutely true, let us see how the theory of protec- 
tion is applied to the case of native music. 

“ A tariff in an artistic way is, perhaps, a novel and questionable 
idea. Let us question, itthen, ‘There is no good rule that will not 
hold good all the way through! his is certain—let it hit whom it 
may !—If a tariff is good asa law to nations, it is good as a common law, 
in any sense. Ifa tariff may protect American or English cloth, there 
ix no reason why it shall not protect American or English talent, There 
isnever a tariff levied upon goods that cannot be produced in the 
country levying it. Zhen, every encouragement is lent to facilitate ite 
success, But it is not Congress or Parliament who have the right to 
establish an art tariff; the matter is not within the jurisdiction of 
either; it is for the people socially to discriminate and act in. For 
who shall say a people have no right or justification in protecting and 
fostering their own talent, as well as commerce or any national interest? 
Asa protective tariff has been extraordinarily applicable in our Jand in 
a national way, so, we say, itis necessary that our ¢alent should be as 
especially cared for and encourrged.” 

In part justification of the extraordinary proposition here 
made—a proposition resembling the “ Anti-Slave-Sugar 
scheme of the Anti-Slavery days ”—it is but right to let the 
American journalist put the provocation in his own nervous 
language. He exclaims :— 

“The United States are less mindful and more utterly careless ol 
their own artistic talent than any nation under Heaven. Nothing 
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(comparatively) bearing the impress of American exclusiveness has ever 
been acknowl ged. Powers must stay in Rome; Pattiand Cary must re- 
turn to us with the effervescence of Europe strongly predominant; native 
composers must slink under titles of foreign accent, and names not their 
own, ‘Their works would never do in the freedom of American merit. 
An American Beethoven would be lynched, or something akin to it. 
* * * * We should encourage foreign artists as we 
encourage other good features, but they should know their places, and 
not be permitted to ride down their superiors or equals.” 

Evidently the writer feels very strongly the position 
occupied in his own country by native talent ; and that is an 
additional reason why we should not take up time and space 
by showing the fallacy of the scheme he propounds. It 
must be clear to every discerning Englishman that were we 
to establish a league against foreign art, the progress of 
English music would from that moment be a “ progress 
backward.” In music, as in everything else, free inter- 
course—free trade—is healthy to the nation, though, 
sometimes, hurtful to the individual or the class; and with 
all our preference for native talent, we would not stir a 
finger to interfere with the working of the natural laws in 
that case made and provided. Let us hope, then, for oar 
American friends a wiser counsellor than their Amateur 
teacher. But, while doing so, let us hope they will escape 
that truly British Philistinism which, when foreign and 
native talent are equal, prefers the former simply because it 
comes from abroad. In detestation of this snobbishness all 
can join; but to make it impossible by banishing foreign 
talent from the country would indeed be “ cutting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face.” 

It may here be necessary to assure our cousins that we 
deprecate the protection scheme from no selfish motives. It 
would be better for English art were a prohibitive tariff 
aimed against the import of singers and players into America. 
We should then keep many whom we can ill spare at home. 
But we are anxious that in a country where new ideas take 
root and bring forth fruit very rapidly, the scheme pro- 
pounded by the American journalist should not be put in a 
fair way to yield a crop of unadulterated mischief. 

——_o——. 
O@CASIONAL NOTES. 

Sreprast Germany is not to be cheated of her Beethoven 
Festival; and the celebration at Bonn, which the war quashed 
last year, will begin on the 20th of August next. 

Minitary bands have been industriously playing in the Albert 
Hall every day this week, rousing the echoes to a state of fury. 
Is this the ‘daily exhibition of musical art” the scheme of the 
International Exhibition led us to expect? If so, we must 
change our opinion of Her Majesty’s Commissioners—for the 
worse, 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Daily Telegruph sends word 
that Auber refuses to take any food, and is dying. While we 
hope that the news is untrue, we fear its truth. The veteran 
composer has never left his beloved city all through her late 
trials, and the present fratricidal strife might well induce a man 
of fourscore years and seven to exclaim, ‘* Now let me die, for 
my days are but vanity.” Watching the last of the giants fade 
from view, as the Israelites watched Moses ascend to the top of 
Pisgah, we remember that there is no Joshua to succeed him. 


Mr. Austix, the zealous and obliging administrator of St. 
James's Hall, announces his annual concert for Wednesday 
evening next, with an unusually attractive programme, ‘The 
names of some of our greatest artists are advertised, and among 
them Mdlle. ‘lietjens, Mdme. ‘Irebelli, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mdme. Abrek, Signor Moriami, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. George 
Perren, and Mr. Sims Reeves, with Sir Julius Benedict as con- 
ductor. An overflowing room may be expected ; and certainly 
no one deserves better success than Mr. Austin, who appeals 
to the public but once a year, and seldom in vain. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


At the 133rd anniversary of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
celebrated on Wednesday week at Freemason’s Hall, the chair 
was —— by Sir Sterndale Bennett, and the general company 
included ord William Lennox, Sir John Pakington, Sir T. Glad- 
stone, Sir George Elvey, Hon. Seymour Egerton, Messrs. Otto 
Goldschmidt, Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, John Oxenford, G. F. 
Anderson, G. Wood, T. Chappel, H. Littleton, Walter Broad- 
wood, H. Kirkmann, W. G. Cusins, H. C. Lunn, D. Godfrey, C. 
Coote, jun., J. Blumenthal, Arthur Helps, G. W. Martin, H. 
Lazarus, &c., 

The Chairman, in proposing the toast of the evening, said :— 
Gentlemen,—I have arrived at that point in the evening which 

made many a Chairman, far more efficient than myself, 
anxious, and to know, for the first time in the evening, his 
responsibility. I have, for many reasons, been anxious that some 
one else than myself should propose the next toast, one principal 
reason being that I am a member of this family, and that I may 
appear to speak in favour of my relatives; but you willallow me 
to get over this difficulty by addressing you, both visitors and 
members, as the general public. There is, however, a still 
stronger reason why I was anxious to escape what was put down 
to me as a duty. I look back and see the names of Royal and 
illustrious persons who have been my predecessors in this chair, 
who have studied your case so well, and who have advocated it 
so eloquently that I am ashamed to think how little worthy I am 
to follow in their footsteps, (No, no.) Some extracts from their 
speeches are now before me. I implore you not to expect any- 
thing from me in the same power. Still I will endeavour to do 
my best, and I will trust to your generosity not to let the Society 
suffer from my weakness. I have spoken of the Society as a 
family, and I think something good may fairly be said of a family 
which has lived in the same house for 133 years, and at present shows 
no sign of getting into Burke’s ‘ Extinct Landed Gentry,” and I 
may say I am proud to be a member of such a family. Now, 
honestly, I am not fond of figures, but it appears we have officers 
in our Society who are. Firstly, there is our excellent Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr. Anderson cone ; there is our excellent Secre- 
tary, Mr. Stanley Lucas (cheers) ; and I may include our worthy 
Collector, Mr. G. Flower, who will be happy to call upon you at 
any time you may appoint. (Laughter.) ‘These gentlemen have 
provided quite a banquet of figures for you; and it would be 
indeed greatly to our purpose and interest that you should see 
what we have, and I would only point out that our permanent income 
is somewhat about £2200. When I say a banquet of figures has 
been provided for you, allow me to say that I do not thinkit was 
cooked. (Laughter.) The permanent income of £2200 is 
certainly a decent sum, but allow me to say that if we 
could double it we should well know how to dispose of the 
money. The allowance to the present claimants is very small, 
and as was very well observed by H.R H. the Duke of Cambridge 
some few years back, when he took the chair, its claimants are 
greatly on the increase, and the professors of music are more 
numerous; we should, therefore, be prepared to offer our succour 
to a larger number of those who are in adversity. You will see 
in the books placed before you the excellent character given to 
the Society by Dr. Burney in the early stages of the Society. Let 
me assure you that the same principles he suggested then influence 
our conduct at the present time. ‘There is no waste and no 
extravagance, and I use the language of the Earl of Derby when 
I state that having closely studied our affairs and their manage- 
ment, I never came in contact with a Society placed on asounder 
basis. Before dismissing myself from your attention, allow me to 
say a few words important to members of my profession. I fear 
there is a ruling idea that a musician is an improvident person. 
Now, in all professions, and in all phases of society, there are 
those whose taste for frugality might be slightly improved 
(laughter) ; but I feel assured that music contributes only the 
eal contingent. I am aware that the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians is assumed to have arisen out of the improvidence of a 
musician. ‘The case of Mr. Kytch and his two interesting sons 
crops up annually, and probably to our advantage; but I am 
sure that no one of us would follow such an example to arrange 
a dozen such Societies. We appeal to you on higher and more 
legitimate ground. We appeal to you on the score of old age, 
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which cannot be stayed, and on the score of sickness, which is at 
the disposal of Providence. We appeal to you to help the 
declining years of those who, in their time, have ministered to 
your enjoyment, who have, probably, worked whole days and half 
the night from youth to old age in your service, and who have 
found it impossible to lay anything by. Aid us to-night to carry 
out the objects of the Society, as expressed in the motto which 
we bear, ‘To deliver the poor that cry,” who are the widows and 
the fatherless. I give you ‘ Prosperity to the Royal Society of 
Musicians.” (Cheers.) 

Sir John Pakington responding to ‘‘ The Patrons and Hono- 
rary Subscribers,” said that he was delighted to be assured of the 
Society’s continued prosperity, and expressed an earnest hope 
that through a long and prosperous future it might continue to 
discharge the benevolent duty so long fulfilled, of soothing in age 
and sickness the sufferings of those who in youth and'strength con- 
tributed to the happiness and enjoyment of their patrons. One 
other thing he might mention—the pleasure and satisfaction of 
the company and all lovers of music at the position occu) ied by 
Sir Sterndale Bennett. (Cheers.) It was a gratifying feature 
among proofs of progress, that Royal favour had been bestowed 
upon those who had made themselves prominent in music. 
(Cheers.). That honour had been most worthily bestowed 
upon Sir Sterndale Bennett (cheers), and the second peculiarity 
in the position of their Chairman was the fact of his presidency 
on that occasion. All present were delighted to see The 
Woman of Samaria in the chair of this‘Society. (Cheers.). ‘The 
Committee had shown wise judgment in selecting Sir Sterndale 
Bennett for Chairman, and he expressed the sentiments of all the 
patrons and subscribers of the Institution when he made that 
remark, ‘The subscriptions amounted to nearly £500. 

The musical arrangements were good. Miss Edith Wynne, 
Signor Delle-Sedie, Mdme. Szarvady, Mr. Carrodus, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
and Messrs. W. Coward, Barnby, G. Land, F. Walker, and 
others, took part. The concerted music was under the direction 
of Mr. James Coward and Mr. H. R. Eyer, and the accompani- 
ments were played by Mr. C. E. Stephens. A special feature 
was the co-operation of eighteen lady-students from the Royal 
Academy of Music, who attended and sang two pieces in charm- 
ing style, as a tribute of respect to their distinguished Principal, 
the chairman. 


Pestu.—lItalian opera does not appear to be very flourishing here. 
According to a local paper, the smallest deficit at any performance 
hitherto given has been 600 florins, but it does not say how much the 
largest has been. 

Cotoene.—The Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine will be held 
here from the 28th to the 30th inst. According to the present arrange- 
ments, the programme will be as follows:—First day—“ Sieges- 
Ouverture,” Reinecke; “ Worte der Weihe,” a poem written and 
spoken by Herr Rittershaus; “Ein’ feste Burg,” J. Seb. Bach; 
‘*Hymn,” the words selected from Holy Writ, and the music com- 
posed by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller; Ninth Symphony, ‘Beethoven. 
Second Day—Joshua, Handel. Third Day—Symphony (as yet 
undecided) ; Violin Concerto (as yet undecided, but the executant 
will be Herr Joachim); Overture to Jphigenia, Gluck ; Coronation 
Hymn, Handel. ‘The second part of the concert will be made up of 
various solo performances, vocal and instrumental. The whole will 
conclude with the Overture to Der Freischiitz. Among the artists 
already engaged are Madame Bellingrath-Wagner, Madaine and 
Ilerr Joachim, and Herr J. Stockhausen. Who the tenor will be is as 
yet unknown. 

Viexwa.—The tcnor-plague seems to have died out at the Imperial 
Operahouse. Even Herr Miller, who could not leave his ted for 
several months, has returned with a voice as fresh and brilliant as ever. 
On the other hand, however, Herr Labatt, who sang for everybody at 
t! e shortest possible, or, almost, impossible, noti:e, has sung himeelf 
into an inflammation cf the throat, and is now on leave of absence. 
Mr, Adams is back again, and singing in nearly every grand opera. He 
is only engaged temporarily at present, but he is exceedingly useful, 
and, therefore, though his voice is not what it was, there is a strong 
probability of his engagement becoming a permanent one. Mdlle. 
Ilma di Murska came over from London to sing in Lucia—the opera 
which she selected for her first appearance here, in July, 1864, and 
which established her reputation with the Viennese—and Murtha. She 
returned to London in:mediately afterwards, with a thousand flo:ins 
more in her purse. She will come back at the commencement of 
September, ard remain from that date to the end of October. 





CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mrs. Henry Davies gave her annual concert about a fortnight since 
before a large and fashionable audience in George Street, Portman 
Square. Mrs. Davies was assisted by Miss Elena Angele, Miss M. 
Watts, Mr. John Thomas, and Herr Carl Reinecke. The programme 
consisted of harp and pianoforte solos, and several songs. The chief 
burden of the programme fell upon Mrs. Davies, whose performances 
on the harpand piano elicited much applause. 

MapaMe Pozzi gave a matinée at St. George’s Hall on Wednesday 
week, consisting of a concert of vocal music, contributed by Madlle. 
Lancia, Miss Jewell, Signor Franceschi, and Signor Tito Mattei. A 
French comediette, Les Souliers de Bal, and an operetta, Tout est bien 
qui finit bien, in which M. Jules Léfort made his appearance, and 
proved his possession of dramatic as well as vocal powers. The enter- 
tainment gave great satisfaction to a numerous and fashionable 
audience. 

BeeTHoven Rooms.—Malles. Noémie and Clemence Waldtvufel, of 
the Conservatoire of Paris, the former a harpist and singer, the second 
a pianist, gave a concert on Wednesday, to the satisfaction of a fashion- 
able audience, Mdlle. Noémie played Godefroid’s solo on the harp, 
“La danse des Sylphes,” most artistically, and was much applauded. 
She also sang with expression Schubert’s “ Ave Marie,” and, with Mr. 
Maybrick, ‘Crudel perche.” Mdlle. Clemence is a brilliant pianist, 
careful and correct. She played “ The Harmonious Blacksmith,” rondo 
capricioso, Mendelssohn; a ronata in G, by Beethoven, (with M. 
Sainton), and with her si-ter, a piano and harp duet from William Tell. 
M. Sainton gave one of his brilliant solos on the violin, and Miss Ellen 
Angile and Mr. Maybrick contributed some vocal pieces. Mr. Sherlock 
was the accompanyist. 

SiagNor aNp Mapame Arprtr gave a matinée at the residence (by 
kind permission) of Major Carpenter and Captain Burk. Several 
artists of eminence assisted, among whom were Madame Monbelli, who 
especially pleased by her expressive singing ; Mdile. Colombo, who 
sang the “ Ardita” waltz, and joined Signor Caravoglia in a duet 
from L’£lisir d’Amore; Signor Mongini, who gave the popular 
romance from Halévy’s La Juive ; Mdme. Sinico, who charmingly sang 
Arditi’s “Bolero; M. Urio; Mdlle. Camilla Urso (a young and 
clever violinist, who has recently arrived from America), who played, in 
excellent style, the first movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto ; 
and Mdlle. Alma Hollaender, who made a “hit” by a performance of 
a scherzo by Chopin. A young lady, pupil of Signor Arditi, made her 
first appearance, and displayed vocal and dramatic talent by her singing 
the scena from the third act of Lucia. The matinge was a decided 
success, 

Mapame Bertint gave a benefit concert on Thursday, May 4th, at the 
Westbourne Hall, and had a very full audience. Amongst the instru- 
mental pieces given with effect were the ‘ Moonlight ” sonata, played 
by Madame Denbigh; a fantasia, by Madame Oury, on airs from 
William ‘ell, by Master Walter Bell; Ascher’s favourite solo on 
“ Alice, where art thou?” by Miss E, Langley ; and Benedict’s Welsh 
fantasia, ‘‘ Cambria,” given with effect by Miss Kate Fuller. Amongst 
the vocal pieces were ‘‘ Casta Diva,” by Madame Bernard ; ‘‘ The Lady 
of the Lea,” by Mdlle. D'Elise; De Giosos’ new waltz aris, “Iam a 
fisherman,” by Mdile. Marie Christine ; and Vincent Wallace’s ‘‘ Song 
of May” (encored), by Madame Alfiardi. Henry Smart's trio, ‘‘ Queen 
of the Night,” and Macfarren’s * ‘I'roubadour,” received justice from 
Madame Dwight, Mdlle. D’Eli-e, and Mr. W. C. Bell, and were loudly 
applauded. In anew song, ‘ Harold,” Mr. Bell created a favourable 
iuypression, as well as in ‘“ The Winsome Rose.” Mr. C. F. Weber 
concluded the concert with an Impromptu of his own, which he played 
brilliantly. The concert was under the management of a body cf 
— and the musical direction was entrusted to Mr. Lansdown 

ottell, 

Mr. Warrer Macrarnen’s first matinée took place at the Ilanover 
Square Rooms, on Saturday, the 6th inst. The following is the pro- 
gramme :— 

Sonata, in G minor (No, 2, Op. 5), pianoforte and violoncello, Mr. Walter 
Macfarren and Herr Daubert; Canzonet, ** Fidelity,’ Haydn (1732-1809). 
Solos, pianoforte, Walter Macfarren :—Two sketches, “ Morning and Evening 
Songs; ’ Nocturne, “ Twilight,” Second ‘Tarantella. Sacred Songs, “ Let 
the words of my mouth,” “I will praise Thee, O Lord,” Walter Macfarren— 
Miss Goode. New Sonata (MS.), in A major, pianoforte and violin, G. A. 
Macfarren (first time of performance)—Mr. Walter Macfarren and Mr. Henry 
Holmes. Duet, pianoforte, “ Andante and Bolero,” Walter Macfarren. Solo, 
violin, “ Andante e Allegretto,” Handel (1685-1759)—Mr. Henry Holmes. 
Song, “Berceuse,” Gounod—Miss Dahnaine, violoncello obbligato, Herr 
Daubert. Quartet in B minor, Op. 3, pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, 
Mendelssohn—Mr. Walter Macfarren, Mr. Henry Holmes, Mr. Burnett, and 
Herr Dautert. . 


Mr, Stephen Kemp accompanied the vocal music on the pianoforte. 
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Mouse. Hevexe pe Katrow, a young lady Violoncellist,:and-a 

Premier Prix,” of the Belgian Conservatory of Music, gave an evening 
concert on Wednesday, in St. George’s Hall. The programme was 
attractive, irrespective of the excellent artists provided to carry it out. 
Mdlle. de Katow possesses a full and good tone on her instrument, 
as well as brilliant powers of executive—qualities which she proved by 
her performance of a solo by Servais, on the waltz air, “ Le Desir,” and 
in a trio of Beethoven. Madlle. de Katow was assisted by Malle. 
Theresa de Castellan, a violinist, and Mdlle. Ferrari de Campoléoni, 
a pianist, all three ladies in as many trios winning much applause by 
their clever playing. Mdlle. de Castellan gave Allard’s fantasia for 
violin, on airs from Faust, with much brilliancy and effect, and Mdlle. 
Ferrari de Campoléoni played a Canzetta and Tarantella of her own 
composition. Mdlle. D’Inglesqui!le was encored for her artistic inter- 
pretation of Gounod’s Serenade, the violoncello obbdligato exquisitely 
played by Mdlle. de Katow. Madame Viardot-Garcia seng three of 
her Spanish songs, in the excellent style which has made her famous, 
and, with Signor Delle Sedie, the duet from J? Barbiere. The latter 
gave some Italian songs. M. Jules Lefort sang Gounod’s Le Vallon, and 
an English song. Signor Gardoni also contributed to the success of the 
concert. Signor Vera was the conductor. 


Mx, Frepertck Cuarrerron gave a concert on Thursday morning, 
which attracted a large and fashionable audience. Mr. Chatterton’s 
name as a first-rate harpist has long been known and acknowledged. 
On the present occasion he fully bore out his reputation, and exhibited 
his exceptional talent in several duets for harp and piano (with Mr. 
George Forbes) as well as in various solo. One of the principal pieces 
played by Mr. Chatterton was his own “ Irish Fantasia,’ in which he 
introduces the favourite airs, “The harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls,” ard “ The last rose of sunimer.” These he played so much to 
the sati-faction of the audience that they recalled him unanimously 
back to the platform, when, in lieu of repeating his Jrish Fantasia, he 
played « Auld lang syne,” which was warmly acknowledged and duly 
appreciated. Mr. Chatterton also played (by desire) his ‘* Morceau 
Fantastique,” 22 Carnavole di Venezia, and his * Nymph’s Revel,” both 
pieces eminently calculated to show off to advantage the superior 
ability of the artist. ‘he concerted pieces played by Mr, Chatterton 
were Henri Herz’s duet concertante, introducing *‘O dolce contento,” 
with which he began the concert, and Boch+as’s grand duet, ‘The 
Coronation,” with which the concert terminated. Both these pieces, 
in which he had the assistance of Mr. George Forbes at the pianoforte, 
met with deserved applause, and Mr. Frederick Chatterton may be 
congratulated on the success of all his performances. Madame Florence 
Lancia was the lady vocalist. In “Bel Raggio,’ and in some 
‘‘vocalised ” mazurkas, by Chopin, Madame Lancia showed herself 
po-sessed of superior executive powers, and in the duets with Mr. 
Jesmond Ryan, “ La dove prende,” and “ Dunque io son,” a purity 
of ta-te in one, and an archness of expression in the other, spoke 
highly in favour of her dramatic capabilities. Mr. Desmond Ryan. 
a young vocalist who possesses a voice of superior quality, made 
quite a hit in a song of his own composition—* The French soldier’s 
farewell.” A setting of “The Ferry Boat” (by Mr. Agnilar) gave 
another opportunity of exhibiting his vocal powers. Mr. Ryan, who is 
new to the concert room, will be a valuable acquisition, when time has 
fully developed his talent. Mr. George Forbes, besides accompanying 
the vocal music at the pianoforte, played his popular “ Valse de 
concert,” for which he was deservedly applauded. 


—————_— 


AN OLD QUERY. 
To the Editor of the * Musical World.” 


Dear Sir,—I attended the performance of Don Giovanni last night at 
Covent Garden, and should much like to know what has induced the 
musical director to destroy the Mozartian beauty of the overture with 
brass instruments ? ; 

Few admire Meyerbeer more than 1 do; but I do think a work of 
Mozart should be quite free from any such infusion. 

1 remain, dear sir, yours truly, O. L. 

London, May 10th, 1871. 

{ What Meyerbeer has to do with the question it is difficult to make 
out.—A, 8, S.] 


_ Mbit. Patines Lucca, we regret to say, remains still so 
indisposed that the first performance of Fra Diavolo is again 
unavoidably postponed. 

Proressor Giover’s cantata, St. Patrick, is to be givenat the Great 
Exhibition Festival in Dublin, on Whit Monday. Mille. Lina Glover, 
Herr Stepan, and other London artists, are engaged fur the occasion. 
Professor Glover has returned to Dublin to sujerii.tend the choral 
rehearsals, a ee 








THE ACOUSTIC QUALITIES OF THE ALBERT HALL. 


To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 

Str,—I am not so deficient a musician as the man who only knew 
two tunes, one of which was “God Save the Queen” and the other 
wasn’t; but, like the officer who only recognized our National Anthem 
as the general salute, I have no memory for an air unless it is impressed 
upon my mind by some impressive sight accompanying it, or by some 
strong feeling. I conclude, therefore, that my musical attainments 
must be.very limited ; that others can appreciate effects of sound of 
which I am insensible, and that I had better be guided by more 
musical ears than my own in trying to perfect the acoustics of the 
Albert Hall. Here, however, comes my difficulty. Musical critics 
seem to be by no means agreed either as to what they want or what 
they have already got in the building. 

Such clear and unqualified contradictions as the following give me no 
trouble :—‘ The performance of Wednesday, if grand and imposing, 
was also a success of sonority.” “ The result is simply disastrous so far 
as music is concerned.” Disordered digestive functions probably impair 
both the judgment and the sense of hearing. The former critic was 
in a happier frame of mind than the latter. 

The criticisms to which I wish to drawattention are so far unanimous 
as to render their contradictions more worthy of examination, and they 
are expressed by writers who evidently desire the success of my labours. 
There appears to be, for instance, considerable unanimity among such 
friendly critics as to the effect of soloists in the building, whether vocal 
or instrumental. The Times critic remarks that “the tones froma 
single voice or from a single instrument, as far as we were able to judge, 
travel easily enough to any part of the building.’ The Atheneum, 
speaking of Madame Arabella Goddard’s performance on the pi«no, 
and the delicate chromatic character of the passages of the piece she 
played, remarks “how exquisitely these fell upon the ear,” and the 
Daily News pronounces the results of the same performance to have been 
“ perfectly satisfactory.” The Times also, on the effect of the piano- 
forte playing at the workmen’s concert, says ‘‘ the chords sounded full 
and mellow from the distance,” and “were everywhere not only 
distinctly but agreeably heard.” The Globe states that “stringed 
instruments, especially when played softly, had an exquisite effect.” 
The Echo praises the “pure musical sound of the instruments,” and 
The Times, in allusion to the performance of the overture from 
Semiramide, says that ‘‘a great many of the most noticeable passages 
came out with unaccustomed distinctness.” 

It is clear, therefore, that the Hall has certain excellences which com- 
mend it to musicians, and it is worthy of note that these excellences 
are chiefly such as it was feared the Hall, from its large size, could not 
possibly possess, 

The question of echo, meaning by the word the repetition of a sound 
by reflection after an appreciable interval, need not detain me, The 
differences of opinion on this point are to be accounted for. Many 
improperly term “ echo” what they should call “resonance.” In one 
or two places also there is still a sufficient concentration of the reflex 
waves of sound from the glass roof to produce a sensible repetition from 
very loud and sharp noises. ‘This is noticeable along the major axis of 
the oval to the distance of two or three szats on either side of it. It is 
also audible, but toa less extent, at the seats adjoining and immedi- 
ately over the orchestra. Such echoes are easily cured. The second 
velarium, added since the opening day, has done much; the steps I am 
now taking will do more; and meanwhile, for every person who detects 
the echo 50 cannot do so; and, of those who hear it, not one in ten, judg- 
ing from the reports 1 hear on all sides, is troubled by it. 

There is, however, another set of phenomena which merit more con- 
sideration. I mean that repetition or continuation of sounds which 
arises from setting up a vibration in bodies at a distance from the source 
of sound. 

In considering the mode in which the interior walls of the Hall 
should be finished, three courses were open to me, each one of which 
has advocates whose opinions on such a subject merited attention. The 
first course was to discard resonant materials as far as possible. Those 
who think that this is the right course argue that after the sound has 
reached the ear the sooner it is absorbed the better, and that any 
degree of resonance from the walls-of the building is detrimental to 
musical effect. A second course was to finish the walls with hard, well- 
polished plaster, and to lay the floors with tiles, This is the opinion 
of one of the most distinguished organ builders of the day. A third 
course was to line the walls with a resonant material, and I decided on 
the plan of using wood for the following reasons:—1l. The buildings 
most remarkable for their acoustic properties have been all so fivished. 
The celebrated theatre of Parma, Her Mijesty’s ‘i'heatre in the Hay- 
market, which was destroyed by fire, the Surrey Music-hall, which 
shared a similar fate, and the theatre of the Royal Institution, were all 
lincd with wood. 2. Itisa generally received ojinion that a room 
‘uffitiei.tly fon-resonant for speaking is too dead fur mu-icd purpos:s, 
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and that the resonance derived from wood is more beautiful than that 
obtained from other materials. 3. The correction of undue sonority 
by draping is a simple matter, but it would have been costly 
to impart resonance toa building deficient in this respect. 

Let me call the attention of musicians to the extent of the 
resonant material in the Hall, and remind them of a phenomenon 
which may assist them in determining how far the resonance should be 
toned down. The whole of the high wall behind the orchestra is of 
thin wood, carefully tongued together, with an air space between this 
wood lining and the brick wall. The whole of the upright wall of the 
picture-gallery, with the exception of the pilasters, which divide it 
into bayts, is lined ina similar manner. The coving of the roof and 
that por ion of the roof which is not of glass is also of wood tongued 
together" 

Now, ‘t isa matter of common observation that musical sounds often 
set up a vibration in the sound-board of a piano, glass-drinking vessels, 
and similar resonant objects, and manifestly an interval must elapse 
between the actuating sound and the sympathetic response. Assume a 
sufficient distance between the sounding body and the responding 
instrument, and a sufficient intensity in the utterances of the former, 
and we may obtain an echo-like repetition of the original sound at an 
appreciable interval. ‘I'he woodwork behind the orchestra of the Hall 
would give its response to sounds emanating from the position of the 
big drums in considerably less than 1-10th of a second for persons in 
front of the orchestra. This sounding-board, therefore, could give no 
repetition of sound, but it very possibly intensifies the effects of loud 
musical instruments, such as drums and trumpets, more than the 
delicate notes of a violin, or of the human voice. The effect would 
vary, of course, with position. The woodwork of the picture-gallery 
would commence its response, for a person in or close to the orchestra, 
in about the one-eighth part of a second, and the response would 
increase in intensity, probably, as the wave of sound reached bay after 
bay, up to nearly a quarter of a second, For persons in the gallery 
itselt the resonance of its woodwork would commence at once and 
gradually die away. The woodwork of the ceiling would probably 
produce a somewhat similar, but, from the woodwork being continuons, 
a more complicated, effect, ‘'o a very large extent, however, this 
sounding-board is protected from the direct wave of sound from the 
orchestra by the interposition of the velarium, The resonant glass of 
the roof is similarly covered. 

It is clear that we have here an immense resonant surface which 
admits of being toned down to the point which musicians may wish by 
the simple expedient of draping ; but here comes the difficulty. 

“Jn a building somewhat less resonant the effect would have been 
perfect,” says one “non-resonant.” “The choruses of Elijah were blurred 
by the too great resonance of the building,” says another ‘‘ non-reson- 
ant.” «There is just reverberation enough to render the effect cheerful 
without interfering with the distinct articulation of the singer,” says 
the “ resonant.” 

A critic says,— 

“Can a cultivated esr single out an individual instrument from the whole 
orchestral mass and follow it through its delivery of whole phrases or succes- 
sion of phrases? It is feared that only one answer can be given to these 
questions, and that in the negative.” 

The writer’s fears are, however, unfounded, for here is another 
answer :— 

‘The pure musical sound of the instruments in the orchestra was wonder- 
fully distinct and separate. The part which each class of instruments had to 
play in the grand orchestral unity was vividly present to the ear, more so than 
in a smaller space, where the sounds must meet and mingle with greater ra- 
pidity ; the ear kept following the different threads of the musical weaving with 
as much ease and delight as the eye can follow the colour in a slowly-changing 
kaleidoscope. 

Then comes the other view again. 

‘ The effect was destructive to the finer details of the music, in which clear- 
ness of detail is all-important.” 

But I have not long to search for a corrective :— 

‘* The crisp notes of the violin and the delicate tones of the oboe are alike 
effective in any part of the hall; they are not lost in pace, and yet that space 
is vast enough to filter, as it were, the full volume of sound given out by the 

chorus or band so as to enable the audience to distinguish more accurately the 
separate parts of the chorus or the individuality of the instruments, and thus 
contribute to the more full enjoyment of the music.” 

For one moment 1 fear that there may be a simple, but for me 
unpleasant, explanation of all these contradictions. Each division of 
the 8,000 visitors expected to fill its va:t interior experiences a different 
result, according to the particular one of the numerous compartments 
which is occupied by them; but The Times comes to my relief:—“ It 
might be accepted as asign of promi-e that what sounded best in the 


Now, though tastes may differ in music as in other fine arts, I think 
I may fairly look to mu-icians for the enunciation of some law which 
may guide me in the determination of the amount of resonance which 
is, on the whole (and having due regard to the ears of those who dread 
a reverberation from Sir Michael Costa’s magnificent artillery-like 
explosions of sound, and also to the enjoyment of those whose pleasure 
is increased by the proximity of a resonant surface for the gentler 
music), best suited for a musician’s purposes. 

Iam, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
HENRY Y. D. SCOTT, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Royal Engineers, 


— 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The programme of the Student’s Concert, on Thursday evening, 
April 27th, was as follows :— 

Trio “ Bird of the morning ” (H Smart), Mis Lalla Bagnall, Miss Earle, 
and Miss Lyon. Sonata duo, in A., Op. 32, pianoforte and violoncello, W. 
Sterndale Bennett, (dedicated to Signor Alfredo Piatti), Adagio sostenuto— 
Allegro giusto—Adagio sostenuto; Andante grazioso; Allegretto piacevole. 
Miss G. Bairnsfather, and Signor Piatti, (Professor). Air “Spirit song” 
(Haydn), Miss Antell. Impromptu in A flat (Schubert), pianoforte, Mr. Louis 
Parker. Prelude and Fugue, in A flat (Book 1, No 17), pianoforte (J.S. Baeh), 
Miss Brook. Song, ‘Green boughs are waving above me” (Mendelssohn), 
Mr. Insull. Fantasia, in F minor, for two performers on the pianoforte 
(Mozart), Miss Dickinson and Miss Younger. _Recit and Aria, ‘Tl Sacrifizio 
D’Abramo (Cimarosa), Miss Pocklington. Rondo, in G major, No. 1, Op. 51, 
(Beethoven), pianoforte, Miss Holmes. Prelude and Fugue, in E fiat, 
second book (J. S. Bach); Pianoforte, Mr. Beazley. Air, ‘I mourn as a 
dove” (St. Peter) (Sir Julius Benedict), Miss Grahame. Fantasia, in F 
sharp minor (Mendelssohn), pianoforte, Mr. Shakespear. Duet, “‘ Amor voce 
del cielo” (Donizetti), Miss Pocklington, andMiss Earle. Rondo Piacevole 
(W. Sterndale Bennett), pianoforte, Miss Pratt. Part Song (MS), soli and 
chorus, ‘ The Singers” (Miss G. Bairnsfather); Soli, Miss Rebecca Jewell, 
Miss C. Gardner, Mr. Guy, and Mr. Parry. Accompanist, Mr. Shakespeare. 

The entire programme gave general satisfaction, and a special treat 
was the performance by Miss Bairnsfather (a pupil of Mr. Dorrell) and 
Signor Piatti (Professor) of Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s sonata duo for 
pianoforte and violoncello, and Miss Grahame’s singing of Sir Julius 
Benedict's ‘‘ I mourn as a dove, ” from his oratorio, St. Peter. 

The next Students’ Concert is announced for Thursday evening, 
May 25th, 








—o-— 


THE IRISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
(From “ Freeman's Journal,” May 10.) 


Weare glad to learn that the number of pupils attending the piano- 
forte classes of our National Academy of Music is now so large as to 
justify the committee in appointing an additional instructor, No 
higher testimony of the value set upon the teaching can be adduced 
than the simple statement of this fact. It is creditable to the foresight 
of the managing council, and is a proof that our educated musical public 
is satisfied with the system adopted by the professors of the Academy. 
We trust, now that an opportunity has presented itself, the Council of 
the Academy will recognize the value of its own instruction and its 
own. pupils by appointing one of the many who have distinguished 
themselves in its classes, to the assistant professorship about to be 
constituted. It would be a monstrous injustice to ignore their claims, 
an insult to its present staff, and a condemnation out of their own 
mouths of the Academy—a public acknowledgment that it was little 
better than a sham, by the very members of that council who have 
been hitherto so energetic in soliciting patronage. We have heard 
some whisperings that an exotic importation is under consideration ; 
but we are unwilling to believe it. It would be disastrous to the 
Academy; it would alienate its most unselfish supporters, di-hearten 
its pupils, and be attended with all the ruinous consequences of jobbery. 
We abstain from any appeal to the subscribers of the Academy funds, 
becau-e we believe that the council would not entertain such a proposal, 
or, at any rate, could not carry it. We are mistaken in our e-timate of 
the council, if they be the men to echo the taunt that, even in their 
own country, Mo Irish need apply.” 


A Louisville girl, whose lover called every morning and stayed all 
day and long into the night, became discouraged at so much attention, 
and concocted a plan to get rid of him by asking him to move the 
piano up stairs, and after that was done, changed her mind, and had 
it moved dowr, She had it moved to and fro seven times, and he 
didn’t see the point; and the other night, in despair, she threw a pail 
of water on him out of the window. He says you can’t place any con- 





amphitheatre also sounded be-t in the talcony, and the picture gallery 
above the baleony.” 


fidence in women, and he has presented a bill for moving furniture. 
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MUSIC AT BERLIN. 


At the Royal Operahouse, on the 30th April, Herr Niemann 
took leave for this season of the public, the opera being Frithjof. 
Mdlle. Mallinger and Herr Betz were shortly to follow his 
example, so that the winter season may be considered to have 
closed on the 1st of May. The following is a summary of what 
has been done between that date and the middle of August, 1870, 
The number of operatic performances was 162; the number of 
diferent works, 42, The novelties were Zieten-Husaren, on the 
17th October, and Frithjof, on the 11th April. The following is 
a list of the other operas performed, and of the number of times 
each was represented:—J/ Barbiere, Fidelio, nine times each ; 
Il Trovatore, Les Huguenots, Jessonda, eight times each; Don 
Juan, seven times ; Der Freischiitz, Faust, Lohengrin, Le Philtre, 
six times each; Feldlager in Schlesien, Die Zauberflite, Tann- 
hduser, five times each; Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg, Fra 
Diavolo, Le Nozze, Mignon, Zieten-Husaren, Armide, Frithjof, 
four times each; Norma, Nachtlager in Granada, Les Diamants 
de la Couronne, La Muette de Portici, Romeo e Julie (Gounod), 
L’ Africaine, Robert le Diable, Martha, three times each; Czaar 
und Zimmermann, Iphigenia in Aulis, Die beiden Schiitzen, Oberon, 
La Juive, Guillaume Tell, Joseph et ses Fréres, twice each; Le 
Prophéte, Rienzi, Violetta, Le Magon, Die lustigen Weiber von 
Windsor, Lucia di Lammermoor, and Le Domino Noir, once each. 
In addition to the above, there was, on one occasion, a miscel- 
laneous performance, consisting of the first act of Lohengrin, and 
the second act of Das Feldlager in Schlesien. Thus, Gluck was 
represented by two operas and six performances; Beethoven, by 
one opera and nine performances; Mozart, by three operas 
and sixteen performances; Weber, by two operas and 
eight performances; Meyerbeer, by five operas and twenty 
performances; Richard Wagner, by four operas and sixteen 
performances; Méhul, by one opera and two performances; 
Auber, by five operas and twelve performances; Gounod, by 
two operas and nine performances; Thomas, by one opera and 
four performances ; Rossini, by two operas and eleven perform- 
ances; Bellini, by one opera and three performances; Donizetti, 
by two operas and seven performances; Verdi, by two operas 
and nine performances; Spohr, by one opera and eight perform- 
ances ; Kreutzer and Nicolai, by one opera and one performance 
each; Flotow, by one opera and three performances ; Lortzing, 
by two operas and four performances ; Halévy, by one opera and 
two ag aap ; Schulz, by one opera and four performances ; 
Hopffer, by one opera and four performances. During the above 

riod, moreover, Mdme. Lucca appeared nineteen times ; Mdme. 

allinger, fifty-four times; Herr Niemann, fifty-seven times; 
and Herr Betz, eighty-one times.—The Emperor has accepted 
the dedication of Herr Carl Reinecke’s “Festival Peace Overture,” 
and conferred the Crown Order, fourth class, upon the com- 
poser.—The dinner in honour of Herr R. Wagner came off in 
the Hétel de Rome, on the 29th ult. Herr W. Tappert proposed 
the health of their guest, who replied by a long speech, in which 
he explained the principles guiding him in his works. Herr 
Hugo Miiller, the writer, also made a speech.— On the 30th, the 
Association of Berlin Musicians got Herr R. Wagner up an 
“ovation” in the Singacademie. ‘The instant the hero of the 
occasion entered the hall, he was received by the orchestra with 
a grand flourish of trumpets, to which flourish the audience 
added some lusty cheering. Mdme. Jachmann-Wagner delivered 
a “Festgruss,” anglicé, “ Festival Greeting,” from the pen of 
Herr Dohm, who, in it—the ‘“ Festgruss,” not the pen—calls 
Herr Richard Wagner a “‘ genuinely German” composer. Then 
came the Faust overture and the Tanhduser march, After these 
had been performed, Herr Wagner, deeply moved, expressed to 
the directors, Herren Stern and Thadewald, his thanks for a 
compliment such as had never in his life been paid to him before 
by artists. He was eager, he declared, to prove his gratitude to 
the orchestra by deeds, not words, and he begged they would 
once again play the Faust overture, but, the second time, with 
him for conductor. He hoped, however, that they would not 
construe his request into anything like an adverse criticism on 
the way in which Herr Stern had conducted the overture, for of 
that he could only in terms of the highest praise. After 
this little complimentary episode, the band re-performed the 
overture, Herr R. W. himself wielding the conductor's baton. 








Another new book by the great Musician of the Future, alias the 
Lion of the Present, is On the Perfurmance of the Stage-Festival- 
Play, “‘ Der Ring der Nibelungen,” a Communication and Summons 
to the Friends of his Art. A concert was to be given, on the 
5th inst., by Herr R. W., assisted by the Royal chapel and the 
chorus from the Royal Operahouse. The programme was to 
comprise ; “‘ Kaisermarsch,” R. Wagner ; Symphony in C minor, 
Beethoven ; Prelude from Lohengrin, R. Wagner; Final scene 
from Die Wiilkure, R. Wagner; and finale to the first act of 
Lohengrin, R. Wagner. 
mines 
OUR CONTEMPORARIES, 
Mr. H. §, Leian’s FALsAcapPa. 


= its notice of Falsacappa at the Globe theatre, the Observer 
sald :— 

“In justice we must go back again to the really admirable libretto 
written by Mr, Henry 8. Leigh, All who followed song and choru$ 
with the text saw at once how neatly Mr. Leigh has done his work, 
and how it is, after all, possible to make our language suitable for music, 
Whether Fal-Suc-Ap-Pa succeeds cr not, Mr. Henry S. Leigh should 
be encouraged to try again at a task which has puzzled many good men, 
but in which he has succeeded beyond all doubt.” 

The Morning Advertiser remarked on the same subject :— 

“ Due praise, that is great praise, must be given to Mr. H, S. Leigh 
for the skill he has shown in fitting the English words to the music, 
Nothing could well be closer or more compact than the words to the 
songs and concerted pieces,” 

Mapame Patti's Diyorau. 

In its notice of Dinorah, as performed at Covent Garden 
yesterday week, the Daily Telegraph said :— 

“ That this (Dinorah) is one of the gifted artist's most elaborate and 
characteristic assumptions few will need to be told. Even the dullest 
observer must carry away from it an impression of consummate art, but 
all its skill appears only to those who recognize the ease with which so 
fantastic a creation as Dinorah can be exaggerated, and the temptations 
which induce to such a course. The greatattraction of Madame Patti’s 
performance lies in the perfect naturalness with which she invests the 
character. We are made to feel that Dinorah is the purely human 
creature after whom the Breton peasants go in affectionate search; and 
we gauge the full depth of Correntino’s cowardice only when his fears 
transform her into an uncanny thing. But, while Madame Patti thus 
avoids making Dinorah grotesque, she is careful not to risk being 
commonplace. In keeping to the happy mediumshe shows the highest 
tact, and certainly few things are now-a-days more successfully done on 
any lyric stage. Madame Patti absolutely revels in the effective music 
of her part. 1t seems to spring unbidden to her lips, just as the move- 
ments and looks of the distraught maiden convey an impression rather 
of natural impulse than of elaborate device. In short, while under the 
spell of Madame Patti’s singing, it appears the most ordinary thing in 
the world for a mad woman to go about conversing in recitative, with 
an occasional aria by way of change. We might enlarge upon this 
striking performance to any extent; but, happily, its merit was not 
shown on Friday for the first time—though, perhaps, on no former 
occasion has that merit been equally well displayed. Madame Patti’s 
greatest success was made, of course, in the ‘Shadow Song,’ her 
rendering of which exhibitedsomething more than wonderful brilliancy. 
The singer recognized the fact that tenderness and pathos enter into the 
situation, and these emotions were expressed with a force that put mere 
vocal dexterity in the back-ground. Frequently applauded and re- 
called in the course of the evening, Madame Patti was compelled to 
repeat the ‘Shadow Song’ by a demonstration on the part of the 
audience such as is reserved only for achievements of the first order.’ 


“ GALLIA,” 

The Sunday Times says of M. Gounog’s Fxhibition Cantata :— 

‘‘M. Gounod did justice to himself by the production ofa work certain 
to rank among his worthiest achievements. There was, moreover, 
great eee in the choice of subject, bearing in mind the present 
lamentable state of the composer's country. As Paris resembles the 
ancient Jerusalem in the measure of its ill-doing, so it is like the 
capital of Israel in its affliction and sorrow. What more natural, there- 
fore, than that M. Gounod should turn to the lamentations of Jeremiah, 
and take from the prophet’s wailings over Jerusalem words expressive 
of his own grief for the modern city? The French composer made an 
excellent choice of texts from Chapter I., beginning with the exordium, 
‘ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people! How is she 
become as a widow! she that was great among the nations, and 
princess among the provinces, how is she become tributary? She 
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weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks ; among all 
her lovers she hath none to comfort her; all her friends-have dealt 
treacherously with her, they are become her enemies.’ The foregoing 
passage—or rather the Latin text of which it is a translation—is set 
as a chorus; after which comes a soprano solo, ‘The ways-of Zion do 
mourn because none come to the solemn feasts; all her gates are deso- 
late; her priests sigh, her virgins are afflicted, and she is in bitterness.’ 
This is followed by another chorus, with occasional passages for the solo 
voice :—‘ All ye that pass by behold and see if there be any sorrow 
like unto my sorrow!—O Lord! behold my affliction, for the enemy 
hath magnified himself.’ The finale comes next, in shape of a solo 
with chorus on the words, ‘ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, be converted to the 
Lord thy God.’ In setting these passages to music, M. Gounod has 
skilfully avoided monotony, while giving them truthful expression. 
His resources to this end appear very great. The opening chorus, for 
example, is almost wholly devoid of melody, the great and impressive 
effect it makes being due to harmonic combination and to orchestral colour- 
ing which suggest desolation and woe with unusual vividness. In the 
first soprano solo, plain, unaffected and touching themes are accom- 
panied modestly by the orchestra, the singer being left to do all that is 
needful as regards expression. The third movement opens with solid 
harmonies, the instruments doubling the voice parts; but the 
reference to the enemy who ‘magnifieth himself’ is made with the 
clang of brass and drums, with pompous phrases, und sonorous notes 
suggestive of some great German army lording it over humbled French- 
men. From this the transition to gentleness, grace and elegance in 
the finale is delightful, and sustains interest, as it promotes effect, to 
the end of a really notable work. M. Gounod has produced few 
things more powerful than the motett, which we doubt not, in sorrow, 
he has headed Gallia,” 
—0— 
SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
THE FINE ARTS, 
9, Conduit St., Regent St., W., May 8, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 

Dear Sir,—Although I object to the comparisons made by your corres- 
pondent, “ A Late Royal Academy Student,” in his letter which appeared 
in your paper of the 6th ult., and to the freedom with which the names of 
other musicians are mentioned, whilst he withholds his own, I consider 
the object of the letter so good, and indeed the letter itself in all other 
respects so worthy of consideration, that I hasten to inform him by the 
only means open to me, that there exists a ‘‘ Society tor the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts” and that the Honorary Musical Director has 
desired for a long time to give untried compositions a fair hearing, and 
has appealed in vain to those who should take an interest in such an 
undertaking. In spite of this, the Society of which I speak has been 
silently and unobtrusively making its way ; many artists have appeared 
in its conversazione, who have since made a name for themselves. 
Lectures have been freely given on Musical History ; and musical art has 
been represented by performances of the works of the great masters, 
but the works of modern English musicians have not been forthcoming. 

I beg to enclose for your inspection, and that of your correspondent, 
a prospectus of the Society, from which you will observe that next 
autumn an Art College will be established in connection with it; and 
I trust a series of trials of musical compositions for the chambers. This, 
however, must depend upon musicians themselves, any member of 
whom, upon application to me, will receive every attention and informa- 
tion. Nay more, I will with pleasure obtain the sanction of the Council 
to call a meeting, discussing publicly the question in all its bearings, 

I have dated this letter from the offices of the Society, but subjoin 
my private address, and beg to remain, Dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

’ ALFRED GILBERT, 
Assuciate Royal Academy of Music. Hon. Mus, Director to 
the “Society for the Encouragement of The Fine Arts, 

The Woodlands, 89, Maida Villa, W., May 8th, 1871. 

P,S,—I may mention that a MS. Pianoforte “Duett,” by ©. E, 
Stephens, has been performed this season, and that a‘‘ Trio” for piano- 
forte, violin, and violoncello, by E. Silas, is promised for June. 


ne, 
STERNDALE BENNETT TESTIMONIAL. 

At a meeting of the professors of the Royal Academy of Music, 
it was unanimously resolved to offer Sir W. Sterndale Bennett a 
testimonial of the cordial sympathy of musical artists and lovers 
of music, in the distinguished Kenane that has recently been con- 
ferred on him by our Most Gracious Sovereign, and that this 
testimonial consist in the endowment of an Exhibition to be 
called the Sterndale Bennett Exhibition, to assist musical students 
in their education in the Royal Academy of Music, of which 
institution the eminent musician whose name will thus be per- 
petuated was a pupil, and is now the Principal. 








WAIFS. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa has returned to London from her continental 
excursion, and, we are happy to hear, in improved ‘health. 

Her Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted a copy of Mr. Brinley 
Richards’ “In Memoriam.” 

Miss Kellog appeared in opera in New York on the Ist of May. 
There were to be ten subscription nights, with Albites as manager. 

A private telegram wasreceived from Boston (America), on Wednesday 
evening, May 10, announcing the “ great success” of Madame Ruders- 
dorff on the first day of the Musical Festival (May 9), at which Beet- 
hoven’s Mount of Olives and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise were given. 

The drama does not appear to be very flourishing at Exeter. On 
Wednesday, at half-past seven, when the performance should have 
commenced with /£zpiation, or a farce, there was not a soul in the house. 
About ten minutes to eight one individual paid for entrance, and there 
being no one else likely to support the actors, the “audience” was 
politely dismissed, 

The appreciation of English artistes by the American public is a 
fact which is not unworthy of notice at a time when our national 
vocalists seem to make little headway in foreign lands, and are too 
often set aside in favour of continental performers here at home, Mdme, 
Parepa-Rosa’s popularity throughout the United States is well known, 
while last year Miss Rose Hersee gained laurels at her side, and now 
we have to chronicle the departure of Mr. W. H. Cummings to fulfil 
an important engagement as principal tenor at the approaching festival 
at Boston. All our readers will unite with us in wishing him a pleasant 
journey, and the success which his conscientious devotion to his art so 
richly merits,—Choir. 

At the last rehearsal, by the St. Thomas’s Choral Society, of Mr. 
Henry Smart’s cantata, King René’s Daughter, held at the school-room, 
Orchard Street, Portman Square, the secretary, on behalf of the 
members, presented their conductor, Signor Randegger, with a 
handsome testimonial, consisting of a marble clock, and a pair ot 
black and green marble tazzas. On the clock was a silver tablet, 
with the following inscription: ‘ Presented to Signor Alberto Randegger, 
by the St. Thomas's Choral Society, May 1, 1871.” The Secretary made 
aneloquent speech on the occasion, and Signor Randegger aeuitable reply, 
The St. Thomas’s Choral Society, although one of the youngest, has 
introduced to the London public three new works by English com- 
posers, viz., Mr. Sullivan’s Zhe Prodigal Son, Mr. Cowen’s The Rose 
Maiden, and Mr. Henry Smart’s King René’s Daughter. 

Although the musical performances at the Albert Hall are like the 
Exhibition of which they will form one of the chief attractions to be 
* International,” it is difficult to understand why English music is so 
persistently excluded from the programmes of the instrumental perform- 
ances. Is it that Mr. Dan Godfrey and his fellow bandmasters have 
no English composers in their répertotre, or is there some mysterious 
“ power of the keys” in the background, which is to be credited with 
this obvious piece of mismanagement and bad taste? Even the operas 
of Balfe and Benedict have not yet had a hearing, while their Italian 
confreres have furnished the bulk of the selections. At any rate, who- 
ever is to blame, the fact is worthy of notice, and we trust that in a 
scheme which must depend so largely for its success upon Englishmen, 
their national music will not be neglected in future.—Choir. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Durr & Stewart.— Song of the Sylph,” caprice, by Boyton Smith; ‘‘ Guillaume 
Tell,” by C. Salaman; “ Sadly I wait thee,” serenade, by Henriette; “ Esme- 
ralda,” by W. C. Levey ; “I dreamed,” song, by John Barnett. 
Avcener & Co.—* The hour of rest,” song, by Charles Henry Shepherd. 
Boosry & Co.—‘ Studies from ‘ Der Freischtitz,’’ by Stephen Heller. 
W. Czerny.—“ Six characteristic pieces for the piano,”’ by Oscar Beringer. 
Weekes & Co.—‘* Why do I Jove thee ?’’ song, by Katherine Samuda. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London : Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriehing the voice, and removing affections of 
e 


. . . . ’ 
| AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. ‘ 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s. Useful for Bronchitis, 
by loosening the phlegm and relieving violent fits of coughing, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists{on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen, 
Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 3lst, 1867),—277, Oxford Street, London, 
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ROYAL BRIDESMAIDS 
WALTZ. 


A NEW WALTZ BY 


DAN GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER, GRENADIER GUARDS. 


Composed in honour of the Marriage of H.R.H. the PRINCESS 
LOUISE with the MARQUESS OF LORNE, and beautifully 
illustrated with medallion portraits of the Fight Bridesmaids, 
from photographs by Mr. John Watkins, Parliament Street. 


Price 4s. 


LORD of LORNE LANCERS 


DAN. GODFREY. 


BANDMASTER, GRENADIER GUARDS. 


A New Set of Lancers on Scotch Airs, beautifully illustrated (by 
‘T’. W. Lee) with an authentic 


PORTRAIT OF 
THE MARQUESS OF LORNE. 


Price 4s. 
THE 


LORD OF LORNE GALOP 


A New Portrait of the Marquess oF Lorne, from a Photograph 
by Messrs. Exuiorr & Fry, is published on the title-page of 
DAN. GODFREY’S LORD OF LORNE GALOP. 


Price 3s. 
THE 


LADY OF LORNE MARCH. 


FRANZ NAVA. 


With a beautiful Portrait of H. R. H. the Princess Lovise. 
Price 3s. 


THE 


LORNE COLLECTION OF DANCE MUSIC 


Consisting of Reels, Highland Flings, Strathspeys, &c., &c. 


ARRANGED BY 


FRANZ NAVA. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: | 
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SINGER’S LIBRARY 


CONCERTED MUSIC, 


WITH 


PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN HULLAH. 


V—V— ore. 


Sacred Series, ....-- 50 Numbers. 
Secular Series, -.....90 Numbers. 
Price of each Number, Twopence. 








ASHDOWN & PARRY 


Bec to announce that they have now reprinted the 
whole of the Numbers of the 


SECULAR SERIES 


of this much-esteemed Collection; and in order to 
render the work universally available, have adopted 
the G clef, instead of the Alto and Tenor through- 
out. 

As a guarantee that the high character of the 
work will be maintained, AsHpowN & Parry have 
made arrangements with Mr. HULLAH to continue 
his Editorship, and several new numbers have been 
published. . 

Full Lists of Contents will be sent on application, 
post free, to any part of the world. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 





CHAPPELL & C0, 50, New Bond St. 





HANOVER SQUARE. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Beg toannounce that the whole of the Music in Borresin1’s New Opera 


“ALI BABA,” 


Is Now Ready, 





The Opera complete, ry Italian and English wets, 


lls, 6d. 8. 
OVERTURE - 4 0 
INTRODUCTION e en: “ Che si fa” 
ARIA, con Coro, ALI me, . = Syetionsio 
che incanta” 
» Also arranged as Solo 
ROMANZA, DELIA, “ Non e il poter ” 
Also arranged in lower Key 
DUO, ALI BABA e vanes “ mae 
Giubilo” —- 
TRIO, DELIA, — BABA, e ABOUL, 
« Esultiamo ” 
DUO, DELIA e NADIR, # Ah! Dal hes ” 
TRIO, DELIA, NADIR, oAE DAS, “ ae. 
tird se l’ affanno ” 
ROMANZA, NADIR, “ Lunge da “ mn 
», Also arranged in lower Key 
FINALE, Act I., March and Chorus, &c. 
CORO, Soprani, “ O come é bello” - 
ARIA e RECIT., DELIA, “O Nadir omen 
fido” - 
DUETTINO, DELIA e ABOUL, 
imponi ” 
QUARTETTE, “ Nadir! lui tne = 
DUO, DELIA e NADIR, “Sei didunque” - 
DUO, NADIRe ALI BABA, “Nella prossima” 
MARCH e CORO, “ Alla leggiadra ” 
FINALE, Act IT., “Sarebbe mai vero ? ” 
BALLATA, NADIR - 
TRIO, “ Ratti voliam sull’ orme” - 
TERZETTO, “Serena la fronte” - 
CORO, “ Compagni a cavallo ” 
ARIA e RECIT., DELIA “ In questa grotta ’ 
ARIA, ALI BABA, “Oh ain a 
FINALE, Act III. 
CORO, SOPRANI, “ Gloria al Profeta” r 
QUINTETTO, “ E troppo I’ angoscia” - 
TERZETTO, con Coro, “ Chi va la” 
VALSE, ALI BABA e DELIA, con Coro, = 
un bicchier” 
“Se un bicchier,” manele as Solo 
“E I’ ebbrezza.” Gang by Malle. 
Calisto - . « 
FINALE, “ Ma ch’ é 


Co Co CO 


to wR CO CO CO oO _ 
aoccoeso 
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CO fe RR WOMONANHSNYN Rom co 
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” 
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9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


BOOSEY’S LIST 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





RTHUR SULLIVAN'S NEW CANTATA, “ON 


SHORE AND SEA," composed for the Opening of the Exhibition, the 
words by Tom Taylor, is ready This Day, price 2s. 6d. complete, 





ETER THE SHIPWRIGHT, by Lortzina. Performed 

at the Gaiety Theatre. Complete edition, with English words, price 5s. ; 
uniform with the cheap editions of the ‘‘GRAND DUCHESS,” 6s. * ORPHEE 
ort nat 2s, 6d, “COX AND BOX," 2s. 6d. “THE CONTRABAN. 





ILLIE’S FIRST MUSIC BOOK. with Pictures. By a 
Lady. Anentirely new and simplesystem of teaching the Pianoforte to Children, 
containing the most complete instructions in music and upwards of 100 exercises and 
rons airs, all pro, ssively arranged, with 15 Engravings on wood, including 
illie’s First Lesson, Lillie’s First Ball, and twelve other illustrations to various tunes. 
An invaluable work for mothers, elder sisters, and governessess, Printed on tinted 
LT a music size (64 pages), Price 2s, 6d., in paper cover, or 5s, bound in whole cloth, 





ROM FLEETING PLEASURES. New Sacred Song 


by ALEXANDER Ewina, composer of “Jerusalem the Golden,” This Day, 
Price 38 





ROM FLEETING PLEASURES. By the composer 
of “ Jerusalem the Golden.” en ga as an effective piece for the Pianoforte, 
in the style of the Nun’s Prayer. Price 3s 





ROM FLEETING PLEASURES. By the composer 
of “ Jerusalem the Golden.” As a hymn for four voices, without words, 
Small 8vo. Price threepence (post free). 





TEPHEN HELLERS NEW WORK. STUDIES 


KJ ON DER FREISCHUTZ,. A collection of pieces on Weber's Opera. In one 
Book, Price 6s, This Day, 





H. COWEN’S “MAID OF ORLEANS.” MAROH. 
Performed at the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, and at Mr. Kuhe's 
Brighton Concerts. Price 3s, In the press, for Military Band, 





ie CHILDREN'S CHORAL BOOK. Thirty Juvenile 
pieces arranged for three equal voices. Price 6d, ‘‘We can honestly 
recommend it to schools in which singing is either a study or a relaxation.”"— 
Sunday Times, By the same Editor, 6d. each, A GARLAND OF SONGS, Fifty 
Part-Songs for Villages or Schools, THE GOLDEN HARVEST, Twelve easy 
German Four-Part Songs. 





Published every Fortnight. 
i hy = ROYAL EDITION OF OPERAS. Edited by 


Argrnor Sniiivan and J. Pirruan, Com ~— Handbooks for the Theatre, 
containing the whole of the music, and Italianand English words. Royal8vo. Price 
2s, 6d, each in paper, or 48., cloth, gilt edges. Now ready :— 

FRA DIAVOLO. 

LA SONNAMBULA, 


FAUST. 

IL TROVATORE. 
MARTH IL BARBIERE. 
one GUAN, 


RMA. 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. EZIA. 
RIGOLETTO LA FIGLIA (May 15), 


“ The best cheap edition in the market."—Observer, 


London: BOOSEY &.CO., Holles Street. 





Printed by Hswpzasox, Rait, avy Fewrow, Berners 
” Published by Waias Desets Dares 


Oxford 8 
Office, 244, 


in my a of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex. 
Btreet, Saturday, May 13th, 1871. 





